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REMARKS 


SLobers'  17oto9. 

Th*  German  dramatists,  paying  little  deference  to  the  judgment f 
made  one  direct  appealto  the  heart — and  they  seldom  missed  their 
aim  ;  for,  though  the  assent  of  critics  may  be  grateful  to  the  rnan  o- 
taste,  the  applause  dfy  thousands  is  a  still  prouder,  and  more  prof 
fitable  distinction.  If;  for  one  critic  that  condemns,  a  hundred  ordinary 
folks  approve — if,  in  the  closet,  a  play  is  found  guilty  of  indecorum  and 
absurdity,  and  at  the  same  time  gain  the  approbation  of  the  public — 
we  must  surely  admit  that  the  dramatist  is  at  least  victorious  on  his 
own  ground.  The  honour  of  such  a  victory  is  another  question. 
Some  authors  have  thought  fit  to  appeal  to  the  press,  against  an  un¬ 
just  decision  of  a  capricious  audience :  and  others  may,  in  like 
manner,  point  to  a  crowded  theatre,  as  a  set-off  against  the  fastidious 
dogmas  of  critics.  When  Tickell’s,  (or  Addison’s)  rival  Homer  ap¬ 
peared,  Pope  observed,  that  he  oared  little  for  the  wits  at  Button’s, 
so  long  as  he  had  the  mob  (i.  e.  the  public)  on  his  3ide ;  and  the 
dramatist  m^y  care  not  a  button  for  the  critic,  provided  pit,  boxes, 
and  gallery  hail  him  their  Magnus  Apollo.  Lovers’  Vows,  as  a 
literary  composition,  is  almost  beneath  criticism :  as  a  theatrical 
exhibition,  it  ha3  always  been  effective  and  popular. 

We  shall  not  repeat  the  verytfHte  remark,  that  the  extenuation 
for  profligacy  which  this  drama  affords,  is  likely  to  produce  exten¬ 
sive  mischief.  Few,  we  suspect,  will  be  disposed  to  imitate  Agatha 
Friburg,  for  thevphance,  after  twenty  years,  of  marrying  their  se¬ 
ducer. — We  think  it  more  likely  that  the  positive  miseries  she  is 
made  to  endure,  as  S)»ri>ximating  nearer  to  real  life,  will  have  the 
contrary  effect.  One  good,  we  trust,  will  arise  from  the  example — 
the  diminution  of  that  execrable  vice,  called  gallantry,  which  aban¬ 
dons  its  victim  to  sl^ame  and  remorse,  and  risks  that  fearful  con¬ 
tact  between  father  and  child,  which  the  heart  shudders  to  con¬ 
template. 

We  are  no  friends  to  the  doctrine  of  philosophical  necessity. 
We  believe  that  every  man’s  actions  are  in  his  own  power,  so  long 
as  reason  i3  preserved  to  him.  If  once  we  admit  that  the  end  jus 
titles  the  means,  Vice  will  never  be  at  a  loss  for  an  excuse — 

“  So  may  the  ruffian,  who  with  ghostly  glide, 

Dagger  in  hand,  steals  close  to  your  bed-side  : 

Not  he,  but  his  emergence,  forced  the  door, — 

He  found  it  inconvenient  to  be  poor  !” 

The  case  of  Frederick  is  an  extreme  one.  He  is  placed  in  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  a  man  in  a  million,  and  may  therefore  be  permitted  to  act  as 
such,  without  any  dangerous  consequences  to  society.  But,  though 
we  do  not  admit  of  philosophical,  we  must  of  a  dramatic  necessity. 
It  is  indispensable  that  Frederick  should  rob  his  father— had  the 
young  soldier  continued  an  honest  man,  it  would  have  puzzled  Kot¬ 
zebue  and  Mrs.  Inchbald  to  have  made  Agatha  an  honest  woman. 
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Lovers’  Vows  is  a  sort  of  paraphrase  on  Kotzebue's  “  Child  of 
Love.”  A  literal  translation  of  the  German  play  was  put  into  the 
hands  of  Mrs.  Inchbald  by  the  manager  of  Covei.t-Garden  Theatre, 
for  that  lady  to  adapt  it  to  the  English  stage.  In  performing  this 
task,  Mrs.  Inchbald  has  shown  considerable  ability.  Baron  Wilden- 
haim  would  have  proved  fatal  to  the  play,  had  he  not  been  altered 
and  modelled  to  the  taste  of  an  English  audience.  For  Count  Cassel, 
Amelia,  and  Verdun,  she  has  done  still  more.  We  profess  not  to 
know  how  love-affairs  are  conducted  in  Gei  many — whether  the  decla¬ 
ration  first  comes  from  the  gentleman  or  the  lady — whether  it  is 
usual  to  call  a  spade, ;a  spade — but,  if  AmeliaWildenhaim  be  intended  as 
a  sample,  we  can  only  say  they  manage  these  things  better  in  Germany. 
In  this  country,  a  lady,  like  a  ghost,  must  be  spoken  to,  ere  she  feels 
herself  at  liberty  to  speak  :  this  Mrs.  Inchbald  knew,  and  judiciously 
confined  the  character  of  Amelia  within  the  limits  of  decorum,  with¬ 
out  destroying  her  frankness,  and  making  her  a  prude.  Kotzebue's 
Amelia  fairly  sets  her  cap  at  the  chaplain,  and  makes  love  to  him 
sans  intermission  and  ceremony.  The  English  Amelia’s  hits,  though 
less  palpable,  are  sufficiently  intelligible  to  a  person  even  of  Mr. 
Anhalt’s  gravity  and  cloth 

In  every  art,  not  excepting  that  of  love,  something  should  be  left 
to  the  imagination.  It  is  neither  necessary  to — 

“  Let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i’  th’  bud, 

Feed  on  the  damask  cheek,” 

nor  to  speak  abruptly  the  truth,  the  tvhole  truth,  and  leave  nothing 
for  the  imagination  to  conceive.  There  is  a  sort  of  concealment  that 
is  indissolubly  linked  with  our  old-fashioned  notions  of  female  de¬ 
corum.  Kitty  Clive,  being  excessively  angry  at  being  put  out  of  the 
part  of  Portia,  and  declaring  she  was  quite  as  well  qualified  to  wear 
breeches  as  Garrick  was  to  play  Ranger,  Davy,  who  was  a  lover 
of  decorum,  when  it  did  not  interfere  with  himself,  produced  this 
impromptu : 

”  Dear  Kate,  it  is  vanity  both  us  bewitches. 

Since  I  must  the  truth  on’t  reveal ; 

For,  when  I  mount  the  ladder,  and  you  w’ear  the  breeches, 

We  show  what  we  ought  to  conceal.” 

Verdun,  the  poetical  butler,  who,  in  the  German  drama,  is  entirely 
subordinate,  in  the  present  one  occupies  a  distinguished  place,  and 
is  very  humorously  drawn.  His  rhyming  account  of  the  rencontre 
between  the  baron  and  Frederick,  which  was  s^lggested  by  Mrs. 
Inchbald,  but  in  a  great  measure  supplied  by  another  hand,  is  an 
ingenious  burlesque  on  modern  ancient  ballads  and  legendary  tales. 
This  style  of  writing  was  extremely  popular  some  years  since.  Percy 
and  Langhorne  produced  some  beautiful  specimens,  but  Goldsmith’s 
“  Hermit”  transcends  them  all.  Dr.  Johnson  parodies  these  modern 
antiques — 

“  Trick’d  in  antique  ruff  and  bonnet, 

Ode,  and  elegy,  aad  sonnet,” 

in  the  following  jeu  d’esprit: — 

“  The  tender  infant,  meek  and  mild. 

Fell  down  upon  a  stone  ; 

The  nurse  took  up  the  squealing  child, 

But  still  the  child  squeal’d  on  !” 

Mr.  Verdun’s  poetry  has  at  least  tine  merit  of  perspicuity  and  piaiu- 
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nes*.  Me  that  inns  may  read, — there  are  no  metaphorical  flights  of 
fancy  to  bewilder  the  brain  ;  it  is  straight-forward  matter-of-fact  nar¬ 
ration  from  beginning  to  end.  The  whimsical  truisms  contained  in 
his  poem,  “  There  lived  a  Lady  in  this  Land,”  are  parodies  on 
Goldsmith’s,  "  hi  Islington  there  was  a  Man,”  and  “  Madam 
Blaize.”  „  As  it  was  humorously  said  of  Otway’s  “  Orphan,” — what 
a  world  of  pother  there  had  been  for  want  of  a  little  farthing  r us h- 
light*- had  the  following  moral  been  more  religiously  observed, 
fewer  illegitimate  subjects  had  been  resorted  to  for  the  legitimate 
drama : — 

“  Then  you,  who  now  lead  single  lives, 

From  this  sad  tale  beware ; 

And  do  not  act  as  you  wrere  wives, 

Before  >  on  really  are  /” 

The  late  Mr.  Rae  made  an  excellent  Frederick.  The  stage  sus¬ 
tained  a  loss  by  his  death,  that  no  succeeding  actor  has  yet  repaired. 
Neither  Mr.  Warde  nor  Mr.  Cooper  can  be  named  with  him.  Mrs. 
Glover  played  the  disagreeable  character  of  Agatha  Friburg  with 
sufficient  judgment.  A  mother  revealing  to  her  son  the  history  of 
her  shame  places  the  actress  in  a  trying  situation  ;  and  Mrs.  Gloves 
got  over  it  tolerably  well.  Mr.  VVallack  and  Mrs.  Mardyn  gave  an 
animated  picture  of  the  two  lovers  :  but,  even  with  these  helps,  the 
audience  would  have  been  wearied,  but  for  the  excessive  comicality 
of  Munden  in  the  poetical  Butler. 

Mr.  Kean  Jun.  has  lately  enacted  Frederick,  with  symptoms  of 
improvement  in  his  style  of  acting.  He  has  got  rid  of  some  of  his 
decimation  and  formality,  and  consequently  approaches  nearer  to  na¬ 
ture.  Miss  Foote,  in  Amelia,  was  nature  herself. — She  overwhelmed 
the  chaplain  with  a  flood  of  passion  that  might  disturb  even  a  bishop's 
sanctity.  Harley  took  upon  himself  the  authorship  of  Mr.  Verdun’s 
poetry,  and  was  exceedingly  laughable. 

KJp  d - G. 


STAGE  DIRECTIONS. 

The  Conductors  of  this  Work  print  no  Plays  but  those  which  they 
have  seen  acted.  The  Stage  Directions  are  given  from  their  own 
personal  observations,  during  the  most  recent  performances. 

EXITS  and  ENTRANCES. 

R.  means  Bight ;  L.  Left ;  D.  F.  Door  in  Flat ;  R.  I).  Right 
Door ;  L.  D.  Left  Door ;  S.  E.  Second  Entrance ;  U.  E.  Upper 
Entrance ;  M.  I).  Middle  Door, 

RELATIVE  POSITIONS. 

R.  means  Right;  L.  Left ;  C.  Centre  ;  R.  C.  Right  oj  Centre; 
L.  C.  Left  of  Centre. 

R.  RC.  C.  LC.  L. 

*/  The  Read  iris  supposed  to  be  on  the  Stage, facing  the  Audience. 


Costume* 


BARON  WILDENHAIM.— Green  huazar  uniform— black  boots. 

FREDERICK.— White  German  uniform. 

COUNT.— Amber-coloured  tunic,  trimmed  with  silver— hat  and 
feathers. 

ANHALT. — Black  kerseymere  tunic,  small  clothes,  &c.,  trimmed 
with  black  velvet. 

VERDUN. — Drab-coloured  doublet,  black  breechees,  &c., 
trimmed  with  orange  and  scarlet. 

COTTAGER.— Drab  suit,  trimmed  with  black  binding. 

LANDLORD. — Brown  doublet,  breeches,  and  red  stockings. 

COUNTRYMAN.— Leather  doublet  and  breeches— red  waistcoat 
blue  stockings. 

FARMER.— Brown  doublet— red  waistcoat— leather  breeches— 
top-boots. 

SERVANT.— Orange  tunic— white  pantaloons— russet  boots. 

GAMEKEEPERS.— Green  tunics. 

AMELIA.— White  satin  dress,  trimmed  with  green  velvet. 

AGATHA.— Lead-coloured  gown— white  turban  on  the  head. 

COTTAGER’S  WIFE.— Red  petticoat— coloured  gown— white 
apron — mittens — mob-cap. 

COUNTRY  GIRL. —  Blue  petticoat  —  black  body  and  tabs— 
coloured  handkerchief — gipsy  hat. 
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Baron  Wildenhaim 
Count  Cassel 
Anhalt  - 
Frederick 
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Covent  Garden. 
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Drury  Lane. 
1627. 

Mr.  Cooper. 
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Mr.  Wallack. 
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Mr.  Younge. 
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Agatha  Friburg 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. — A  Highroad,  a  Town  at  a  distance.— A 
small  Inn  on  the  l.  side  of  the  Road,  a  Cottage  on  the  k. 

The  Landlord  of  the  Inn  pushes  Agatha  out  oj  the 
House,  l.  s.  e. 

Lnn.  (l.)  No,  no !  no  room  for  you  any  longer — It  is 
the  fair  to-day  in  the  next  village;  as  great  a  fair  as 
any  in  the  German  dominions.  The  country  people 
with  their  wives  and  children  take  up  every  corner  we 
have. 

Aga.  (c.)  You  will  turn  a  poor  sick  woman  out  of 
doors,  who  has  spent  her  last  farthing  in  your  house  ? 

Lan.  For  that  very  reason  ;  because  she  has  spent  her 
last  farthing. 

Aga.  I  can  work. 

Lan.  You  can  hardly  move  your  hands. 

Aga.  My  strength  will  come  again. 

Lan.  Then  you  may  come  again. 

Aga  What  am  I  to  do?  Where  shall  I  go  ? 

Lan.  It  is  fine  weather — you  may  go  any  where. 

Aga.  Who  will  give  me  a  morsel  of  bread  to  satisfy 
my  hunger  ? 

Lan.  Sick  people  eat  but  little. 

Aga.  Hard,  unfeeling  man,  have  pity. 

Lan.  When  times  are  hard,  pity  is  too  expensive  for  a 
poor  man.  Ask  alms  of  the  different  people  that  go  by. 

Aga.  Beg  !  I  would  rather  starve. 

Lan.  You  may  beg,  and  starve,  too.  What  a  fine 
lady  you  are !  Many  an  honest  woman  has  been  obliged 
to  beg.  Why  should  not  you  ?  [Agatha  sits  down  upon  a 
large  stone  under  a  tree,  R.]  For  instance,  here  comes 
somebody  ;  and  I  will  teach  you  how  to  begin. 

Enter  a  Countryman  with  working  tools,  crosses  to  h. 
Good  day,  neighbour  Nicholas. 
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Con.  Good  day. 

Lan.  Won’t  you  give  a  trifle  to  this  poor  woman? 
[Countryman  takes  no  notice,  but  walks  off,  R.]  That 
would  not  do — the  poor  man  has  nothing  himself  but 
what  he  gets  by  hard  labour.  Here  comes  a  rich 
fanner  ;  perhaps  he  will  give  you  something. 

Enter  Farmer,  l. 

Good  morning  to  you,  sir.  Under  yon  tree  sits  a  poor 
woman  in  distress,  who  is  in  need  of  your  charity. 

Far.  (l.)  Is  she  not  ashamed  of  herself?  Why  don’t 
she  work  ? 

Lan.  She  has  had  a  fever.  If  you  w'ould  but  pay  for 
one  dinner — 

Far.  The  harvest  has  been  but  indifferent,  and  my 
cattle  and  sheep  have  suffered  by  a  distemper. 

[Crosses  and  exit,  r. 

Lan.  My  fat  smiling  face  was  not  made  for  begging  : 
you’ll  have  more  luck  with  your  thin,  sour  one — so,  I’ll 
leave  you  to  yourself.  [Exit  into  house,  L. 

Aga.  [.Rises  and  comes  forward.']  Oh,  Providence  ! 
thou  hast  till  this  hour  protected  me,  and  hast  given  me 
fortitude  not  to  despair.  Receive  my  humble  thanks, 
and  restore  me  to  health,  for  the  sake  of  my  poor  son, 
the  innocent  cause  of  my  sufferings,  and  yet  my  only 
comfort.  [Kneeling,  c.]  Oh,  grant  that  I  may  see  him 
once  more  !  See  him  improved  in  strength  of  mind  and 
body ;  and  that  by  thy  gracious  mercy  he  may  never  be 
visited  with  afflictions  great  as  mine.  [After  a  pause.] 
Protect  his  father,  too,  merciful  Providence,  and  pardon 
his  crime  of  perjury  to  me  !  Here,  in  the  face  of 
Heaven  (supposing  my  end  approaching,  and  that  I 
can  but  a  few  days  longer  struggle  with  want  and 
sorrow),  here,  I  solemnly  forgive  my  seducer  for  all  the 
ills,  the  accumulated  evils,  which  his  allurements,  his 
deceit  and  cruelty,  have,  for  twenty  years  past,  drawn 
upon  me. 

Enter  a  Country  Girl,  with  a  basket,  l. 

Aga.  [Near  fainting,  r.]  My  dear  child,  if  you  could 
spare  me  a  trifle — 

Girl,  (l.)  1  have  not  a  farthing-  in  the  world — but  I  am 
going  to  market  to  sell  my  eggs,  and  as  I  come  back  I’ll 
give  you  threepence — And  I’ll  be  back  as  soon  as  ever 
I  can.  [Crosses  and  exit,  r. 

Aga.  There  was  a  time  when  I  was  as  happy  as  this 
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country  girl,  and  as  willing  to  assist  the  poor  in  dis¬ 
tress.  [Retires  to  the  tree,  and  sits  doivn. 

Enter  Frederick,  l.  u.  e. — He  is  dressed  in  a  German 

soldier's  uniform,  has  a  sword  and  knapsack  on  his 

shoulders,  and  appears  in  high  spirits. 

Fre.  [ Advances  to  c.]  Halt !  Stand  at  ease  !  It  is  a 
very  hot  day — [Throws  down  his  sword  and  knapsack .]  A. 
draught  of  good  wine  will  not  be  amiss.  But  first  let 
me  consult  my  purse.  [Crosses  to  front  of  stage,  L.  and 
takes  out  a  couple  of  pieces  of  money,  which  he  turns  about 
in  his  hand.]  This  will  do  for  a  breakfast — the  other 
remains  for  my  dinner;  and  in  the  evening  I  shall  be  at 
home.  [Going  up  to  house,  L.  s.  E.,  calls  out.~\  Ha! 
Halloo  !  Landlord  !  [Takes  notice  of  Agatha,  who  is 
leaning  against  the  tree,  R.]  Who  is  that?  A  poor  sick 
woman  !  She  don’t  beg  ;  but  her  appearance  makes  me 
think  she  is  in  want.  Must  one  always  wait  to  give  till 
one  is  asked  ?  Shall  I  go  without  my  breakfast  now,  or 
lose  my  dinner  ?  The  first,  I  think,  is  the  best.  Ay,  I 
don’t  want  a  breakfast,  for  dinner-time  will  soon  be 
here.  To  do  good  satisfies  both  hunger  and  thirst. 
[Going  towards  her  with  the  money  in  his  hand..]  Take 
this,  good  woman. 

[. Stretches  forth  her  hand,  for  the  gift,  looks  steadfastly 
at  him,  and  cries  out  with  astonishment  and  joy. 

Aga.  (r.)  Frederick  ! 

Fre.  (k.c.)  Mother!  [With  amazement  and  grief.] 
Mother  !  For  God’s  sake  what  is  this  !  How  is  this  ! 
And  why  do  I  find  my  mother  thus  ?  Speak  ! 

Aga.  I  cannot  speak,  dear  son !  [Rising  and  em~ 
bracing  him.]  My  dear  Frederick  !  The  joy  is  too  great 
— -I  was  not  prepared — 

Fre.  Dear  mother,  compose  yourself :  [Leans  her  head 
against  his  breast.]  now,  then,  be  comforted.  How  she 
trembles  !  She  is  fainting. 

Aga.  I  am  so  weak,  and  my  head  so  giddy — I  had 
nothing  to  eat  all  yesterday. 

Fre.  Good  heavens !  here  is  my  little  money,  take  it 
all.  Oh,  mother!  mother!  [Runs  to  the  inn,  l.  s.e.] 
Landlord  !  Landlord  ! 

[Frederick  knocks  violently  at  the  door;  the  Landlord 
opens  it,  and  comes  out. 

Lan.  What  is  the  matter? 

Fre.  A  bottle  of  wine — quick,  quick  ! 
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Lan.  [ Surprised .]  A  bottle  of  wine  !  For  whom? 

Fre.  For  me.  Why  doj-you  ask?  Why  don’t  you 
make  haste  ? 

Lan.  Well,  well,  Mr.  Soldier :  but  can  you  pay  for  it  ? 

Fre.  Here  is  money-v-make  haste,  or  I’ll  break  every 
window  in  your  house.  \  tj 

Lan.  Patience!  Patience)  [Goes  into  house. 

Fre.  [To  Agatha.]  You  were  hungry  yesterday,  when 
I  sat  down  to  a  comfortable  dinner.  You  were  hungry 
when  I  partook  of  a  gqod  sikpper.  Oh  !  w  hy  is  so  much 
bitter  mixed  with  the  joy  oymy  return  ? 

Aga.  Be  patient,  my  de^r  Frederick.  Since  I  see 
you,  I  am  well.  But  I  have  been  very  ill :  so  ill  that 
I  despaired  of  ever  beholding  you  again. 

Fre.  Ill,  and  l  was  not  with  you  ?  I  will,  now,  never 
leave  you  more.  Look,  motherysliow  tall  and  strong  I 
am  grown.  These  arms  cari  nowyalford  you  support. 
They  can,  and  shall,  procui^  you  subsistence. 

Lan.  [Coming  out  of  theXhouse  with  a  small  pitcher.] 
Here  is  wine — a  most  delitious  nectar.  [Aside.]  It  is 
only  Rhenish  ;  but  it  will  p^ss  for  the  best  old  Hock. 

Fre.  (c.)  [Impatiently  snatching  the  pitcher.]  Give 
it  me.  K 

Lan.  No,  no;  the  monW  first.  One  shilling  and  two¬ 
pence,  if  you  please.  i  [Frederick  gives  him  money . 

Fre.  [Cj’os*cs  to  R.]\Thi^is  all  I  have. — Here,  here, 
mother. 

[Gives  her  wine. — While  she  drinks,  Landlord  counts  the 
money. 

Lan.  Three-halfpence  top  short !  However,  one  must 
be  charitable.  [£mt,  Landlord  into  house,  l.  s.  e. 

Aga.  I  thank  you,  my  deaiNFi#tierick — Wine  revives 
me — Wine  from  the  hand  of  my  son  gives  me  almost  a 
new  life.  [Comes forward. 

Fre.  Don’t  speak  too  much,  mother — Take  your  time. 

Aga.  (r.  c.)  Tell  me,  dear  child,  how  you  have  passed 
the  five  years  since  you  left  me. 

Fre.  (c.)  Both  good  and  bad,  mother.  To-day  plenty — 
to-morrow  not  so  much — and  sometimes  nothing  at  all. 

Aga.  You  have  not  written  to  me  this  long  while. 

Fre.  Dear  mother,  consider  the  great  distance  I  was 
from  you ! — And  then,  in  the  time  of  war,  how  often 
letters  miscarry. — Besides - 

Aga.  No  matter,  now  I  see  yon.  But  have  you  ob¬ 
tained  your  discharge  ? 
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Fre.  Oh,  no,  mother;  I  have  leave  of  absence  only 
for  two  months  ;  and  that  for  a  particular  reason.  But 
I  will  not  quit  you  so  soon,  now  I  find  you  are  in  want 

of  my  assistance.  V 

Aga.  No,  no,  Frederick  ;  yourvisit  will  make  me  so 
well,  that  I  shall  in  a  very  shorUime  recover  strength 
to  work  again  ;  and  you  must  rqfurn  to  your  regiment, 
when  your  furlough  is  expired.  '/But  you  told  me  leave 
of  absence  was  granted  yoik  tor  a  particular  reason. 

What  reason  ?  \  (0 

Fre .  When  I  left  you,  fiveMears  ago,  you  gave  me 
every  thing  you  could  afford,  anci  all  you  thought  would 
be  necessary  for  me.  But  one  trifle  you  forgot,  which 
was  the  certificate  of  my  birthufrom  the  church-book. 
You  know,  in  this  country,  theVe  is  nothing  to  be  done 
without  it.  At  the  timcKof  parting  from  you,  I  little 
thought  it  could  be  of  that'  consequence  to  me,  which  I 
have  since  found  it  would  liave^been.  Once  I  became 
tired  of  a  soldier’s  life,  and,  uwtfte  hope  I  should  obtain 
my  discharge,  offered  myselfJpcNa  master  to  learn  a  pro¬ 
fession  ;  but  his  question  was,/‘\here  is  your  certifi¬ 
cate  from  the  church-book  of  the  parish  in  which  you 
were  born  ?”  It  vexed  me  that  I  had\not  it  to  produce, 
for  my  comrades  laughed  at  my  disappointment.  My 
captain  behaved  kinder,  for  he  gave  ml  leave  to  come 
home  to  fetch  it— and  you  see,  pother,  here  I  am. 

r During  this  speech,  Agatha%s  confused  and  agitated. 

Aga.  So  you  are  come  for  the  purpose  of  fetching 
your  certificate  from  the  church-book  ? 

Fre.  Yes,  mother. 

Aga.  Oh !  oh  !  \  . 

Fre  What  is  the  matter  ?  [She  bursts  into  tears.]  For 
Heaven’s  sake,  mother,  tfttUtfe  tyhat’s  the  matter? 

Aga.  You  have  no  certificate. 

Fre  N  o  ^  \ 

Aga  No— The  laws  of /Germany  excluded  you 
from  being  registered  at  your  birth— for— you  are  a 

Fre.  [Starts— after  a  pause.]  !— And  who  is  my 

^Aga.  Oh,  Frederick,  your  wild  looks  are  daggers  to 

my  heart.  Another  time.  _  T  r 

Fre.  [Endeavouring  to  conceal  his  emotion .J  No,  no— 1 
am  still  your  son — and  you  are  still  my  mother.  Only 
tell  me,  who  is  my  father  ? 
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Aga.  When  we  parted,  five  years  ago,  you  were  too 
young  to  be  intrusted  with  a  secret  of  so  much  import¬ 
ance.  But  the  time  is  come,  when  I  can,  in  confidence, 
open  my  heart,  and  unload  that  burden  with  which  it 
has  been  long  oppressed.  And  yet,  to  reveal  my  errors  to 
my  child,  and  sue  for  his  mild  judgment  on  my  conduct — 

Fre.  You  have  nothing  to  sue  for ;  only  explain  this 
mystery. 

Aga.  I  will,  I  will.  But — my  tongue  is  locked  with 
remorse  and  shame.  You  must  not  look  at  me. 

Fre.  Not  look  at  you  !  Cursed  be  that  son,  who 
could  find  his  mother  guilty,  although  the  world  should 
call  her  so. 

Aga.  (l.  c.)  Then  listen  to  me  [Crosses  to  R.],  and 
take  notice  of  that  village  [ Pointing ],  of  that  castle,  and 
of  that  church.  In  that  village  I  was  born — in  that 
church  I  was  baptized.  My  parents  were  poor,  but 
reputable  farmers.  The  lady  of  that  castle  and  estate 
requested  them  to  let  me  live  with  her,  and  she  would 
provide  for  me  through  life.  They  resigned  me  ;  and, 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  I  went  to  my  patroness.  She 
took  pleasure  to  instruct  me  in  all  kinds  of  female  lite¬ 
rature  and  accomplishments;  and  three  happy  years  had 
passed,  under  her  protection,  when  her  only  son,  who 
was  an  officer  in  the  Saxon  service,  obtained  permission 
to  come  home.  I  had  never  seen  him  before — he  was  a 
handsome  young  man,  in  my  eyes  a  prodigy  ;  for  he 
talked  of  love,  and  promised  me  marriage.  He  was  the 
first  man  who  had  ever  spoken  to  me  on  such  a  subject. 

His  flattery  made  me  vain,  and  his  repeated  vows - 

Don’t  look  at  me,  dear  Frederick:  I  can  say  no  more. 
[Frederick,  with  his  eyes  cast  down ,  takes  her  hand,  and 
puts  it  to  his  heart.']  Oh  !  oh  1  my  son !  I  was  intoxicated 
by  the  fervent  caresses  of  a  young,  inexperienced,  ca¬ 
pricious  man,  and  did  not  recover  from  the  delirium  till 
it  was  too  late. 

Fre.  [After  a  pause.]  Go  on.  Let  me  know  more  of 
my  father. 

Aga  When  the  time  drew  near  that  I  could  no  longer 
conceal  my  guilt  and  shame,  my  seducer  prevailed  on 
me  not  to  expose  him  to  the  resentment  of  his  mother. 
He  renewed  his  former  promises  of  marriage  at  her 
death ;  on  which  relying,  I  gave  him  my  word  to  be 
secret — and  I  have  to  this  hour  buried  his  name  deep  in 
my  heart. 
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Fre.  (r.  c.)  Proceed,  proceed  !  give  me  full  informa¬ 
tion — T  will  have  courage  to  hear  it  all. 

[ Greatly  agitated. 

Aga.  His  leave  of  absence  expired,  he  returned  to  his 
regiment,  depending  on  my  promise,  and  well  assured 
of  my  esteem.  As  soon  as  my  situation  became  known, 
I  was  questioned,  and  received  many  severe  reproaches  : 
but  I  refused  to  confess  who  was  my  undoer ;  and  for 
that  obstinacy  was  turned  from  the  castle.  I  went  to 
my  parents  ;  but  their  door  was  shut  against  me.  My 
mother,  indeed,  wept  as  she  bade  me  quit  her  sight,  for 
ever ;  but  my  father  wished  increased  affliction  might 
befall  me. 

Fre.  [Weeping.]  Be  quick  with  your  narrative,  or 
you’ll  break  my  heart. 

Aga.  (c.)  I  now  sought  protection  from  the  old  cler¬ 
gyman  of  the  parish.  He  received  me  with  compassion, 
On  my  knees  I  begged  forgiveness  for  the  scandal  I  had 
caused  to  his  parishioners ;  promised  amendment ;  and 
he  said  he  did  not  doubt  me.  Through  his  recommen¬ 
dation  I  went  to  town,  and,  hid  in  humble  lodgings, 
procured  the  means  of  subsistence  by  teaching  to  the 
neighbouring  children  what  I  had  learnt  under  the 
tuition  of  my  benefactress.  To  instruct  you,  my  Fre¬ 
derick,  was  my  care  and  my  delight ;  and,  in  return  for 
your  filial  love,  I  would  not  thwart  your  wishes  when 
they  led  to  a  soldier’s  life ;  but  I  saw  you  go  from  me 
with  an  aching  heart.  Soon  after  my  health  declined, 
I  was  compelled  to  give  up  my  employment ;  and,  by 
degress,  became  the  object  you  now  see  me.  But,  let 
me  add,  before  I  close  my  calamitous  story,  that,  when 
I  left  the  good  old  clergyman,  taking  along  with  me  his 
kind  advice  and  his  blessing,  I  left  him  with  a  firm  de 
termination  to  fulfil  the  vow  I  had  made  of  repentance 
and  amendment.  I  have  fulfilled  it — and  now,  Frederick, 
you  may  look  at  me  again.  [He  embraces  her. 

Fre.  But  my  father  all  this  time  ?  [Mournfully.]  I 
apprehend  he  died. 

Aga.  No — he  married. 

Fre.  Married ! 

Aga.  A  woman  of  virtue — of  noble  birth  and  immense 
fortune.  Vet  [  Weeps]  I  had  written  to  him  many  times ; 
had  described  your  infant  innocence  and  wants ;  had 
glanced  obliquely  at  former  promises — 

Fre.  [Rapidly.]  No  answer  to  these  letters  ? 
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Aga.  Not  a  word.  But  in5|he  time  of  war,  you  know, 
letters  miscarry.  V  .  \ 

Fre.  Nor  did  he  ever  retnfi  to  this  estate  ? 

Aga.  No — since  the  deat^  of  his  mother  this  castle, 
has  only  been  inhabited  by  servants — for  he  settled  as 
far  off  as  Alsace,  upon  the  estate  of  his  wife. 

Fre.  I  will  carry  you  in  wy  arms  to  Alsace.  No — 
why  should  I  ever  kpow  father  ?  My  heart  is  sa¬ 
tisfied  with  a  mother.  No — SI  will  not  go  to  him.  I  will 
not  disturb  his  peace — I  le^v^that  task  to  his  conscience. 
What  say  you,  mother,  caqAt  we  do  without  him? — 

[ Struggling  between  his  tbu'sknd  his  pride]  We  don’t 
want  him.  I  will  write  directly  to  my  captain.  Let 
the  consequence  be  what  it  will,  leave  you  again  I  can¬ 
not.  Should  I  be  able  to  get  iny  discharge,  1  will  work 
all  day  at  the  plough,  and  all  the  night  with  my  pen. 
It  will  do,  mother,  it  will  di/!  heaven’s  goodness  Avill 
assist  me-— it  will  prosper  tlfe  endeavours  of  a  dutiful 
son  for  the  sake  of  a  helplessfmother. 

Aga.  [ Presses  him  to  her  breast .]  Where  could  be 
found  such  another  son  ? 

Fre.  But  tell  me  my  father's  name,  that  I  may  know 
how  to  shun  him. 

Aga.  Baron  Wildenhaiip.  ; 

Fre.  Baron  Wilden^iaim  !  \I  shall  never  forget  it. — 
Oh!  you  are  near  fainting:  'Your  eyes  are  cast  down. 
What’s  the  matter?  Speak,  mother! 

Aga.  Nothing  particular  :4^only  fatigued  with  talking. 

I  wish  to  take  a  little  resL 

Fre.  I  did  not  consider  that  we  have  been  all  this 
time  in  the  open  road,  [does  to  the  inn ,  and  knocks  at 
the  door,  l.  s.  e.J  Here,  lamflnrd  '•  I 

Landlord  re-enters  frbtqhousy,  l.  s.  e. 

Lan.  Well,  what  is  the  matter  now  ? 

Fre.  Make  haste,  and  get  a  bed  ready  for  this  good 
woman. 

Lan.  [ With  a  sneer.]  A  bed  for  this  good  woman! 
Ha!  ha!  ha!  She  slept  last  night  in  that  pent-house  ; 
so  she  may  to-night.  [Exit,  shutting  the  door . 

Fre.  You  are  an  infamous— [Goes  backto  his  mother,  c.] 
Oh  !  my  poor  mother— [Runs  to  the  cottage,  r.  s.  e.,  and 
knocks.]  Ha!  halloo!  W'ho  is  there? 

Enter  Cottager,  from  cottage,  u.  s.  e. 

Cot.  Good  day,  young  soldier.  What  is  it  you  want? 
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Fre.  Good  friend,  look  at  that  poor  woman.  She  is 
perishing  in  the  public  road!  It  is  my  mother.  Will 
you  give  her  a  small  corner  in  your  hut?  I  beg  for 
mercy’s  sake — heaven  will  reward  you. 

Cot.  Can’t  you  speak  quietly?  I  understand  you  very 
well.  [ Calls  at  the  door  of  the  hut.}  Wife,  shake  up  o 
bed — here  is  a  poor  sick  woman  wants  it. 

Enter  Wife,  from,  Cottage ,  r.  s.  e 
Why  could  not  you  say  all  this  in  fewer  words  ?  Why 
such  a  long  preamble  ?  Why  for  mercy’s  sake,  and 
heaven’s  reward  ?  Why  talk  about  reward  for  such 
trifles  as  these  ?  Come,  let  us  lead  her  in  ;  and  welcome 
she  shall  be  to  a  bed,  as  good  as  I  can  give  her,  and  to 
our  homely  fare. 

Fre.  Ten  thousand  thanks  and  blessings  on  you  ! 

Wife.  Thanks  and  blessings!  here’s  a  piece  of  woik 
indeed  about  nothing  ! — Good  sick  lady,  lean  on  my 
shoulder.  [To  Frederick .]  Thanks  and  reward,  indeed  ! 
Do  you  think  husband  and  I  have  lived  to  these  years, 
and  don’t  know  our  duty  ? — Lean  on  my  shoulder. 

[Exeunt  into  cottage ,  r.  s.  i. 

END  OF  ACT  I. 
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ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. — A  Room  in  the  Cottage . 

Agatha,  Cottager,  /ms Wife,  and  Frederick,  disco¬ 
vered — Agatha  reclining  upon  a  Wooden  Bench  at  the 
hack  of  the  stage,  L.  c. — Frederick  leaning  over  her, 
l. — Cottager  and  Wife,  r. 

Fre.  (l.)  Good  people,  have  you  nothing  to  give  her  ? 
Nothing  that’s  nourishing  ? 

Wife.  Run,  husband,  run,  and  fetch  a  bottle  of  wine 
from  the  landlord  of  the  inn. 

Fre.  No,  no;  his  wine  is  as  bad  as  his  heart:  she 
has  drank  some  of  it,  which  I  am  afraid  has  turned  to 
poison. 

Cot.  Suppose,  wife,  you  look  for  a  new-laid  egg  ? 
Wife.  Or  a  drop  of  brandy,  husband;  that  mostly 
tures  me. 

Fre.  Do  you  hear,  mother?  Will  you,  mother? 
Agatha  makes  a  sign  with  her  hand  as  if  she  could  not  take 
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any  thing.]  She  will  not.  Is  there  no  doctor  in  this 
neighbourhood  ? 

Wife.  At  the  end  of  the  village  there  lives  a  horse- 
doctor.  I  have  never  heard  of  any  other. 

Fre.  What  shall  I  do  ?  She  is  dying.  My  mother  is 
dyi’ng  ;  pray  for  her,  good  people  ! 

Aga.  Make  yourself  easy,  dear  Frederick  ;  I  am  well, 
only  weak, — some  wholesome  nourishment — 

Fre.  Yes,  mother,  directly— directly.  [Aside.]  Oh  ! 
where  shall  I — no  money — not  a  farthing  ieft. 

Wife.  Oh,  dear  me  !  Had  you  not  paid  the  rent  yes¬ 
terday,  husband — 

Cot.  I  then  should  know  what  to  do.  But,  as  I  hope 
for  mercy,  [  have  not  a  penny  in  my  house. 

Fre.  Then  I  must— [Apart,  coming  forward,  L.] — -Yes, 
I  will  go  and  beg.  But,  should  I  be  refused — I  will 
then — I  leave  my  mother  in  your  care,  good  people, 
— do  all  you  can  for  her,  I  beseech  you  !  I  shall  soon  be 
with  you  again.  [Goes  off  in  haste  and  confusion,  l. 

Cot.  If  he  should  go  to  our  parson,  I  am  sure  he 
would  give  him  something.  [ Goes  round  to  L. 

[Agatha  having  revived  by  degrees  during  the  scene ,  rises. 

Aga.  (c.)  Is  that  good  old  man  still  living  'who  was 
minister  here  some  time  ago  ? 

Wife,  (r.)  No — it  pleased  Providence  to  take  that 
worthy  man  to  heaven  tw'o  years  ago.  We  have  lost 
in  him  both  a  friend  and  a  father.  We  shall  never  get 
such  another. 

Cot.  (l.)  Wife,  wife,  our  present  rector  is  likewise  a 
very  good  man. 

Wife.  Yes  ;  but  he  is  so  very  young. 

Cot.  Our  late  parson  was  once  young  too. 

Wife.  [To  Agatha.]  This  young  man  being  tutor  in 
our  Baron’s  family,  he  is  very  much  beloved  by  them 
all ;  and  so  the  baron  gave  him  this  living  in  conse¬ 
quence. 

Cot.  And  well  he  deserved  it  for  his  pious  instruc¬ 
tions  to  our  young  lady ;  who  is,  in  consequence,  good 
and  friendly  to  every  body. 

Aga.  What  young  lady  do  you  mean  ? 

Cot.  Our  baron’s  daughter. 

Aga.  Is  she  here  ! 

Wife.  Dear  me!  Don’t  you  know  that?  I  thought 
every  body  had  known  that.  It  is  almost  five  weeks 
since  the  baron  and  all  his  family  arrived  at  the  castle. 
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Aga.  Baron  Wildenhaim’? 

Wife.  Yes,  Baron  Wildenhaim. 

Aga.  And  his  lady  ? 

Cot.  His  lady  died  in  France,  many  miles  from  hence ; 
and  her  death,  I  suppose,  was  the  cause  of  his  coming 
to  this  estate — for  the  baron  has  not  been  here  till  within 
these  five  weeks  ever  since  he  was  married.  We  regret¬ 
ted  his  absence  much,  and  his  arrival  has  caused  great 
joy.  [ Agatha  rises,  Cottager  and  Wife  lead  her  forward. 

Wife.  [ Addressing  her  discourse  to  Agatha .]  By  all 
accounts  the  baroness  was  very  haughty,  and  very 
whimsical. 

Cot.  Wife,  wife,  never  speak  ill  of  the  dead.  Say 
what  you  please  against  the  living,  but  not  a  word 
against  the  dead. 

Wife.  And  yet,  husband,  I  believe  the  dead  care  the 
least  what  is  said  against  them. — And  so,  if  you  please, 
I’ll  tell  my  story.  The  late  baroness  was,  they  say, 
haughty  and  proud  ;  and  they  do  say,  the  baron  was  not 
so  happy  as  he  might  have  been  : — but  he,  bless  him — 
our  good  baron,  is  still  the  same  as  when  a  boy.  Soon 
after  madam  had  closed  her  eyes,  he  left  France,  and 
came  to  Wildenhaim,  his  native  country. 

Cot.  Many  times  has  he  joined  in  our  village  dances. 
Afterwards,  when  he  became  an  officer,  he  was  rather 
wild,  as  most  young  men  are. 

Wife.  Yes,  I  remember  when  he  fell  in  love  with 
poor  Agatha,  Friburg’s  daughter:  what  a  piece  of  work 
that  was — It  did  not  do  him  much  credit.  That  was  a 
wicked  thing. 

Cot.  Have  done — no  more  of  this. — It  is  not  well  to 
stir  up  old  grievances. 

Wife.  Why,  you  said  I  might  speak  ill  of  the  living. 
Tis  very  hard,  indeed,  if  one  must  not  speak  ill  of  one’s 
neighbours,  dead  or  alive. 

Cot.  Who  knows  whether  he  was  the  father  of  Aga¬ 
tha’s  child  ?  She  never  said  he  was. 

Wife.  Nobody  but  him — that  I’m  sure — I  would  lay 
a  wager — no,  no,  husband,  you  must  not  take  liis  part 
— it  was  very  wicked  !  Who  knows  what  is  now  be¬ 
come  of  that  poor  creature  ?  She  has  not  been  heard  of 
this  many  a  year.  [Agatha  is  greatly  agitated.']  May 
be,  she  is  starving  for  hunger.  Her  father  might  have 
Jived  longer,  too,  if  that  misfortune  had  not  happened. 

[Agatha  faints. 
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Col.  See  here  !  Help  !  She  is  fainting— take  hold. 
Wife.  Oh,  poor  woman  ! 

Cot.  Let  us  take  her  into  the  next  room. 

Wife.  Oh,  poor  woman !— I  am  afraid  she  will  not 
hve.— Come,  cheer  up,  cheer  up.  You  are  with  those 
who  feel  for  you.  [ They  lead  her  into  Cottage ,  r. 

SCENE  II.— An  Apartment  in  the  Castle.— A  table  spread 
f  err  breakfast  at  the  back  of  stage ,  l.  c.,  and  one  with 
writing-desk  at  the  back  of  stage ,  r.  c. — Baron  Wil 
denhaim  enters ,  attended  by  a  gentleman  in  waiting,  l. 

Bui.  Has  not  Count  Cassel  left  his  chamber  yet? 

Gen.  No  my  lord,  he  has  but  now  rung  for  his  valet. 
Bar.  ( c.)  The  whole  castle  smells  of  his  perfumery  — 
Go  caH  my  daughter  hither.  [. Exit  Gentleman,  l.1  And  am 
I,  alter  all,  to  have  an  ape  for  a  son-in-law  ?  No  I  shall 
not  be  in  a  hurry— I  love  my  daughter  too  well.  We 
must  be  better  acquainted  before  I  give  her  to  him  I 
shall  not  sacrifice  my  Amelia  to  the  will  of  others  as  I 
myself  was  sacrificed.  The  poor  girl  might,  in  thouo  ht- 
lessness,  say  yes,  and  afterwards  be  miserable  What, 
a  pity  she  is  not  a  boy  !  The  name  of  Wildenhaim  will 
die  with  me.  My  fine  estates,  my  good  peasants,  all  will 
fall  into  the  hands  of  strangers.  Oh  !  why  was  not  mv 
Amelia  a  boy  !  * 

Enter  Amelia,  r. — She  kisses  the  Baron's  hand. 

Arne,  (r.c.)  Good  morning,  dear  my  lord. 

Bar.  Good  morning,  Amelia.  Have  you’ slept  well  ?■ 
Ame.  Oh  !  yes,  papa.  I  always  sleep  well. 

Bar.  Not  a  little  restless  last  night  ? 

Ame.  No. 

Bar.  Amelia,  you  know  you  have  a  father  who  loves 
you,  and  I  believe  you  know  you  have  a  suitor  who 
is  come  to  ask  permission  to  love  von  Toil 
didly  how  you  like  Count  Caosel !  y  TeU  ,nc  can' 

Ame.  Very  well. 

Bar.  Do  not  you  blush  when  I  talk  of  him  ? 

Ame.  No. 

i  7;ar;.,N°f\7I  ,am  sorry  for  t,lat  [Aside} — Have  you 
dream  d  of  him  ?  J 

Ame.  No. 

Bar.  Have  you  not  dream ’d  at  all  to-night? 

Ame.  Ob,  yes— I  have  dream’d  of  our  chaplain  Mr 
Anhalt,  ’ 
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Bar.  Ah,  ha !  As  if  he  stood  before  you  and  the  Count 
to  ask  for  the  ring. 

Ame.  No,  not  that.  I  dream’d  we  were  all  still  in 
France ;  and  he,  my  tutor,  just  going  to  take  his  leave  of 
u9  for  ever. — I  ’woke  with  the  fright,  and  found  my  eyes 
full  of  tears. 

Bar.  Pshaw  !  I  want  to  know  if  you  can  love  the 
count.  You  saw  him  at  the  last  ball  we  were  at  in 
France;  when  he  capered  round  you  ;  when  he  danced 
minuets  ;  when  he - but  I  cannot  say  what  his  conver¬ 

sation  was. 

Ame.  Nor  I  either — I  do  not  remember  a  syllable  of  it. 

Bar.  No  ?  then  I  do  not  think  you  like  him. 

Ame.  I  believe  not. 

Bar.  But  I  think  proper  to  acquaint  you,  he  is  rich, 
and  of  great  consequence  :  rich,  and  of  consequence  ; 
do  you  hear  ? 

Ame.  Yes,  dear  papa.  But  my  tutor  has  always  told 
me,  that  birth  and  fortune  are  inconsiderable  things,  and 
cannot  give  happiness. 

Bar.  There  he  is  right — But  if  it  happens,  that  birth 
and  fortune  are  joined  with  sense  and  virtue — 

Ame.  But  is  it  so  with  Count  Cassel  ? 

Bar.  Hem!  Hem!  [Aside ]  I  will  ask  you  a  few 
questions  on  this  subject;  but  be  sure  to  answer  me 
honestly — Speak  the  truth. 

Ame.  I  never  told  an  untruth  in  my  life. 

Bar.  Nor  ever  conceal  the  truth  from  me,  I  command 
you. 

Ame.  [Earnestly.']  Indeed,  my  lord,  I  never  will. 

Bar.  I  take  you  at  your  word — And  now  reply  to  mo 
truly — Do  you  like  to  hear  the  count  spoken  of  ? 

Ame.  Good  or  bad  ? 

Bar.  Good.  Good. 

Ame.  Oh,  yes ;  I  like  to  hear  good  of  every  body. 

Bar.  But  do  you  not  feel  a  little  fluttered  when  he  is 
talked  of  ? 

Ame.  No.  [Shaking  her  head. 

Bar.  Are  not  you  a  little  embarrassed? 

Ame.  No. 

Bar.  Don’t  you  wish  sometimes  to  speak  to  him,  and 
have  not  the  courage  to  begin  ? 

Bar.  Do  you  not  wish  to  take  his  part,  when  his  com¬ 
panions  laugh  at  him ! 
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Ame.  No — I  love  to  laugh  at  him  myself. 

Bar.  Provoking !  [Aside.]  Are  not  you  afraid  of  him 
when  he  comes  near  you  ? 

Ame.  No,  not  at  all. — Oh,  yes — once. 

[Recollecting  herself. 

Bar.  Ah  !  now  it  comes  ! 

Ame.  Once  at  a  ball  he  trod  on  my  foot ;  and  I  was  so 
afraid  he  should  tread  on  me  again. 

Bar.  You  put  me  out  of  patience.  Hear  me,  Amelia. 
[jSiops  short,  and  speaks  softer.]  To  see  you  happy  is  my 
wish.  But  matrimony  without  concord  is  like  a  duetto 
badly  performed ;  for  that  reason,  nature,  the  great 
composer  of  all  harmony,  has  ordained,  that,  when  bodies 
are  allied,  hearts  should  be  in  perfect  unison.  However, 

I  will  send  Mr.  Anhalt  to  you - 

Ame.  [Much  pleased.]  Do,  papa. 

Bar.  He  shall  explain  to  you  my  sentiments.  [Crosses 
to  L.,  ring's.]  A  clergyman  can  do  this  better  than - 

Enter  a  Servant,  l. 

Go  directly  to  Mr.  Anhalt ;  tell  him  I  shall  be  glad  to  see 
him  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  if  he  is  not  engaged. 

[Exit  Servant,  L. 

Ame.  [Calls  after  him.]  Wish  him  a  good  morning  from 
me.  [Crosses  to  l. 

Bar.  [Looking  at  his  watch.]  The  Count  is  a  tedious 
time  dressing. — Have  you  breakfasted,  Amelia? 

Ame.  (l.)  No,  papa. 

[They  sit  down  at  table,  l.  c.  to  breakfast ,  the  Baron,  R. 

Amelia,  l. 

Bar.  How  is  the  weather  ?  Have  you  walked  this 
morning? 

Ame.  Oh,  yes — I  was  in  the  garden  at  five  o’clock  ;  it 
is  very  fine. 

Bar.  Then  I’ll  go  out  shooting.  I  do  not  know  in 
what  other  way  to  amuse  my  guest. 

Enter  Count  Cassel,  r. 

Cou.  Ah,  my  dear  Colonel !  Miss  Wildenhaim,  I  kiss 
your  hand. 

Bar .  Good  morning  ;  good  morning !  though  it  is  late 
in  the  day,  count.  In  the  country  we  should  vise  earlier. 

Cou  [Crosses  to  l.]  It  is  Hebe  herself,  or  Venus, 
or - 
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Ame.  Ha!  ha!  ha!  Who  car  help  laughing  at  his 
nonsense  ? 

Bar.  [ Rather  angry.]  Neither  Venus  nor  Hebe,  but 
Amelia  Wildenhaim,  if  you  please. 

[Rises,  and  goes  to  the  other  table,  R.  c. 

Con.  [Sitting  down  to  breakfast,  c.]  You  are  beautiful, 
Miss  Wildenhaim. — Upon  my  honour,  I  think  so.  I 
have  travelled,  and  seen  much  of  the  world,  and  yet  I 
can  positively  admire  you. 

Ame.  I  am  sorry  I  have  not  seen  the  world. 

Cuu.  Wherefore  ?  [Amelia  hands  the  Count  a  clip  of  tea . 

Ame.  Because  I  might  then,  perhaps,  admire  you. 

Cou.  True  ; — for  I  am  an  epitome  of  the  world.  In 
my  travels  I  learnt  delicacy  in  Italy — (a  little  more 
cream) — [Puts  his  cup  over  to  Amelia ] — hauteur,  in 
Spain — in  France,  enterprise — in  Russia,  prudence — 
in  England,  sincerity — in  Scotland,  frugality — (a  little 
more  sugar,  if  you  please,  MissWildenhaim) — in  Ireland, 
hospitality — and  in  the  wilds  of  America  I  learnt  love. 

Ame.  Is  there  any  country  where  love  is  taught? 

Cou.  In  all  barbarous  countries.  But  the  whole 
system  is  exploded  in  places  that  are  civilized. 

Arne.  And  what  is  substituted  in  its  stead  ? 

Cou.  Intrigue. 

Ame.  What  a  poor  uncomfortable  substitute  ! 

Cou.  There  are  other  things — Song,  dance,  the  opera, 
and  war. 

Bar.  [it  the  table ,  r.  c.]  What  are  you  talking  of 
there  ? 

Cou.  Of  war,  colonel. 

Bar.  [Rising-.]  Ay,  we  like  to  talk  on  what  we  don’t 
understand. 

Cou.  [Rising-.]  Therefore,  to  a  lady,  I  always  speak 
of  politics  ;  and  to  her  father  on  love. 

Bar.  [Comes  forward,  r.  c.]  I  believe,  count,  notwith¬ 
standing  your  sneer,  I  am  still  as  much  of  a  proficient 
in  that  art  as  yourself. 

Cou.  [Comes  forward,  c.]  I  do  not  doubt  it,  my  dear 
colonel,  for  you  are  a  soldier ;  and,  since  the  days  of 
Alexander,  whoever  conquers  men,  is  certain  to  over¬ 
come  women. 

Bar.  An  achievement  to  animate  a  poltroon. 

Cou.  And,  I  verily  believe,  gains  more  recruits  than 

the  king’s  pay. 

Bar.  Now  we  are  on  the  subject  of  arms,  should  you 
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like  to  go  out  a  shooting  with  me  for  an  hour  before 
dinner  ? 

Cou.  Bravo,  colonel !  A  charming  thought !  This 
will  give  me  an  opportunity  to  use  my  elegant  gun  :  the 
butt  is  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl.  You  cannot  find 
better  work,  or  better  taste. — Even  my  coat-of-arms  is 
engraved. 

Bar.  But  can  you  shoot? 

Cou.  That  I  have  never  tried — except  with  my  eyes, 
at  a  fine  woman. 

Bar.  I  am  not  particular  what  game  I  pursue. — I  have 
an  old  gun;  it  does  not  look  fine;  but  I  can  always 
bring  down  my  bird. 

Enter  Servant,  l. 

Ser.  Mr.  Anhalt  begs  leave - 

Bar.  Tell  him  to  come  in. — I  shall  be  ready  in  a 
moment.  [ Exit  Servant,  l. 

Cou.  Who  is  Mr.  Anhalt? 

Ame.  [Rising,  coming  down,  L.]  Oh,  a  very  good  man. 

[  With  warmth. 

Cou.  A  good  man  !  In  Italy,  that  means  a  religious 
man  ;  in  France,  it  means  a  cheerful  man  ;  in  Spain, 
it  means  a  wise  man  ;  and  in  England,  it  means  a  rich 
man.— Which  good  man  of  all  these  is  Mr.  Anhalt  ? 

Ame.  A  good  man  in  every  country  except  England. 

Cou.  And  give  me  the  English  good  man  before  that  of 
any  other  nation. 

Bar.  And  of  what  nation  would  you  prefer  your  good 
Avoman  to  be,  count  ? 

Cou.  Of  Germany.  [Bowing  to  Amelia. 

Ame.  In  compliment  to  me  ? 

Cou.  Injustice  to  my  own  judgment. 

Bar.  Certainly.  For  have  we  not  an  instance  of  one 
German  woman,  who  possesses  every  virtue  that  orna¬ 
ments  the  whole  sex  ;  whether  as  a  woman  of  illustrious 
rank,  or  in  the  more  exalted  character  of  a  wife  and  a 
mother  ? 

Enter  Mr.  Anhalt,  l.  u.  e. 

Anh.  I  come  by  your  command,  baron — 

Bar.  Quick,  count.  Get  your  elegant  gun.  I  pass 
your  apartments,  and  will  soon  call  for  you. 

Cou.  I  fly. — Beautiful  Amelia,  it  is  a  sacrifice  I  make 
to  your  father,  that  I  leave  for  a  few  hours  his  amiable 
daughter.  [Exit,  r. 
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Bar.  My  dear  Amelia,  I  think  it  scarcely  necessary  to 
speak  to  Mr.  Anhalt,  or  that  he  should  speak  to  you  on 
the  subject  of  the  count ;  but,  as  he  is  here,  leave  us 
alone. 

Ame.  [As  she  retires .]  Good  morning,  Mr.  Anhalt. — 
I  hope  you  are  very  well.  [Exit,  l. 

Bar.  (c.)  I’ll  tell  you  in  a  few  words  why  I  sent  for 
you.  Count  Cassel  is  here,  and  wishes  to  marry  my 
daughter. 

Anh.  (l.)  [ Much  concerned.']  Really  ! 

Bar.  He  is — he — in  a  word,  I  don’t  like  him. 

Anh.  [With  emotion.]  And  Miss  Wildenhaim — 

Bar.  1  shall  not  command,  neither  persuade  her  to  the 
marriage — I  know  too  well  the  fatal  influence  of  parents 
on  such  a  subject.  Objections,  to  be  sure,  if  they  could 
be  removed — but  Avhen  you  find  a  man’s  head  without 
brains,  and  his  bosom  without  a  heart,  these  are  im¬ 
portant  articles  to  supply.  Young  as  you  are,  Anhalt, 
I  know  no  one  so  able  to  restore,  or  to  bestow  those 
blessings  on  his  fellow  creatures,  as  you.  [ Anhalt  bows.] 
The  count  wants  a  little  of  my  daughter’s  simplicity  and 
sensibility.  Take  him  under  your  care  while  he  is 
here,  and  make  him  something  like  yourself.  You  have 
succeeded  to  my  wish  in  the  education  of  my  daughter. 
Form  the  count  after  your  own  manner.  I  shall  then 
have  what  I  have  sighed  for  all  my  life — a  son. 

Anh.  With  your  permission,  Baron,  I  will  psesume  to 
ask  one  question.  What  remains  to  interest  you  in 
favour  of  a  man  whose  head  and  heart  are  good  for 
nothing? 

Bar.  Birth  and  fortune.  Yet,  if  I  thought  my  daugh¬ 
ter  absolutely  disliked  him,  or  that  she  loved  another,  I 
would  not  thwart  a  first  affection ;  no,  for  the  world  I 
would  not.  [Sighing.]  But  that  her  affections  are  al¬ 
ready  bestowed  is  not  probable. 

Anh.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  she  will  never  fall  in 
love  ? 

Bar.  Oh,  no  !  I  am  of  opinion  that  no  woman  ever 
arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty  without  that  misfortune. — 
But  this  is  another  subject. — Go  to  Amelia,  explain  to 
her  the  duties  of  a  wife,  and  of  a  mother — If  she  com¬ 
prehends  them  as  she  ought,  then  ask  her  if  she  thinks 
she  could  fulfil  those  duties  as  the  wife  of  Count  Cassel. 

Anh.  I  will — But — I — Miss  Wildenhaim — [Confused.] 
I — I  shall — I— I  shall  obey  your  commands. 
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Bar.  Do  so.  [ Gives  a  deep  sigh.]  Ah!  so  far  this 
weight  is  removed  ;  but  there  lies  still  a  heavier  next  my 
heart.  You  understand  me. — How  is  it,  Mr.  Anhalt? 
Have  you  not  yet  been  able  to  make  any  discoveries  on 
that  unfortunate  subject  ? 

Anh.  I  have  taken  infinite  pains ;  but  in  vain.  No 
such  person  is  to  be  found. 

Bar.  Believe  me,  this  burden  presses  on  my  thoughts 
so  much,  that  many  nights  I  go  without  sleep.  A  man 
is  sometimes  tempted  to  commit  such  depravity  when 
young — Oh,  Anhalt !  had  I,  in  my  youth,  had  you  for  a 
tutor ;  but  I  had  no  instructor  but  my  passions  ;  no  go¬ 
vernor  but  my  own  will.  [Exit,  r. 

Anh.  This  commission  of  the  baron’s,  in  respect  to  his 
daughter — I  am — [ Looks  about .]  If  I  should  meet  her 
now,  I  cannot — I  must  recover  myself  first,  and  then 
prepare.  A  walk  in  the  fields,  and  a  fervent  prayer. — 
After  these,  I  trust,  I  shall  return  as  a  man  whose 
views  are  solely  placed  on  a  future  world  ;  all  hopes  in 
this  with  fortitude  resigned.  [Exit,  I . 

END  OF  ACT  II. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I. — An  Open  Field. 

Enter  Frederick,  r.,  icith  a  few  pieces  of  money ,  which  he 
turns  about  in  his  hands,  as  he  advances  to  the  front  of  the 
stage,  L. 

Fre.  To  return  with  this  trifle,  for  which  I  have 
stooped  to  beg !  return  to  see  my  mother  dying !  I 
would  rather  fly  to  the  world’s  end.  [Looking  at  the 
money.']  What  can  I  buy  with  this  ?  It  is  hardly  enough 
to  pay  for  the  nails  that  will  be  wanted  for  her  coffin. 
My  great  anxiety  will  drive  me  to  distraction.  How¬ 
ever,  let  the  consequence  of  our  affliction  be  what  it  may, 
all  will  fall  upon  my  father’s  head  ;  and  may  he  pant 
for  Heaven’s  forgiveness  as  my  poor  mother — [At  a  dis¬ 
tance  is  heard  the  firing  of  a  gun,  then  the  cry  of  halloo, 
halloo — Gamekeepers  and  Sportsmen  run  across  the  stage 
from  L.  (J  e.,  and  exeunt,  r.  u.  e. — Frederick  looks  about.] 
Here  they  come — a  nobleman,  1  suppose,  or  a  man  of  for. 
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tune.  Yes,  yes — and  I  will  once  more  beg  for  my  mother. 
— May  heaven  send  relief  ! 

Enter  the  Baron,  l.  u.  e followed  slowly  by  the  Count — 

The  Baron  stops. 

Bar.  Quick,  quick,  count!  Aye,  aye,  that  was  a 
blunder,  indeed.  Don’t  you  see  the  dogs?  There  they 
run — they  have  lost  the  scent. 

[Exit  Baron ,  looking  after  the  dogs,  R.  u.  E. 

Cou.  So  much  the  better,  colonel,  for  I  must  take  a 
little  breath. 

[ Coming  down,  r.  c. — He  leans  on  his  gun — Frederick 
goes  up  to  him  with  great  modesty. 

Fre.  (c.)  Gentleman,  I  beg  you  will  bestow,  from  your 
superfluous  wants,  something  to  relieve  the  pain,  and 
nourish  the  weak  frame,  of  an  expiring  woman. 

The  Baron  re-enters,  r.  s.  e. 

Cou.  What  police  is  here!  that  a  nobleman’s  amuse¬ 
ments  should  be  interrupted  by  the  attack  of  vagrants. 

Fre.  [To  the  Baron .]  Have  pity,  noble  sir,  and  re¬ 
lieve  the  distress  of  an  unfortunate  son,  who  supplicates 
for  his  dying  mother. 

Bar.  [Taking  out  his  purse.]  I  think,  young  soldier,  it 
would  be  better  if  you  were  with  your  regiment  on  duty, 
instead  of  begging. 

Fre.  I  would  with  all  my  heart :  but  at  this  present 
moment  my  sorrows  are  too  great. — [Baron  gives  some¬ 
thing .]  I  entreat  your  pardon.  What  you  have  been  so 
good  as  to  give  me,  is  not  enough. 

Bar.  [ Surprised,  c.]  Not  enough  ! 

Fre.  (l.c.)  No,  it  is  not  enough. 

Cou.  (R.  c.)  The  most  singular  beggar  I  ever  met  in  all 
my  travels. 

Fre.  If  you  have  a  charitable  heart,  give  me  one 
dollar. 

Bar.  This  is  the  first  time  I  was  ever  dictated  to  by 
a  beggar  what  to  give  him. 

Fre .  With  one  dollar  you  will  save  a  distracted  man 

Bar.  I  don’t  choose  to  give  any  more.  Count,  go  on. 

[Exit  Count ,  l.,  and  as  the  Baron  turns  to  follow  him, 
Frederick  seizes  him  by  the  breast ,  and  draivs  his 
sword,  l.  c. 

Fre.  Your  purse,  or  your  life. 
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Bar.  [Calling.]  Here!  here!  seize  and  secure  him. 

[Some  of  the  Gamekeepers ,  hearing  the  baron  call  out , 
run  on  from  r.  u.  e.,  cross  the  stage  to  L.  c.,  lay  hold 
of  Frederick ,  and  disarm  him. 

Fre.  (l.  c.)  [Dejected.]  What  have  I  done ! 

Bar.  (l.)  Take  him  to  the  castle,  and  confine  him  in 
one  of  the  towers.  I  shall  follow  you  immediately. 

Fre.  One  favour  I  have  to  beg,  one  favour  only. — 

1  know  that  I  am  guilty,  and  am  ready  to  receive  the 
punishment  my  crime  deserves.  But  I  have  a  mother 
who  is  expiring  for  want, — pity  her,  if  you  cannot  pity 
me — bestow  on  her  relief.  If  you  will  send  to  yonder 
hut,  you  will  find  that  I  do  not  impose  on  you  a  false¬ 
hood.  For  her  it  was  I  drew  my  sword — for  her  I  am 
ready  to  die. 

Bar.  Take  him  away,  and  imprison  him  where  I  told 
you.  [ Crosses  to  front  of  stage,  r. 

Fre.  [As  he  is  forced  off.]  W^oe  to  that  man  to  whom  I 
owe  my  birth  !  [Exit,  with  Gcunekeepers,  l. 

Bar.  [Calls  another  Keeper.]  Here,  Frank,  run  direct- 
ly\to  yonder  hamlet ;  inquire  in  the  first,  second,  and 
third  cottage  for  a  poor  sick  woman — and  if  you  really 
find  spoil  a  person,  give  her  this  purse. 

[Gamekeeper  takes  the  purse,  and  exit,  l.  u.  e. 

Bar.  A  most  extraordinary  event !  And  what  a  well¬ 
looking  youth  ;  something  in  his  countenance  and  ad¬ 
dress  which  struck  me  inconceivably  !  If  it  is  true  that 
he  begged  for  his  mother — but  if  he  did — for  the  attempt 
upon  my  life  he  must  die.  Vice  is  never  half  so  danger¬ 
ous  as  when  it  assumes  the  garb  of  morality.  [Exit,  l. 

SCENE  II. — A  Room  in  the  Castle. — Four  chairs. 

Enter  Amelia,  l. 

Arne,  (c.)  Why  am  I  so  uneasy,  so  peevish  ;  who  has 
offended  me  ?  I  did  not  mean  to  come  into  this  room. 
In  the  garden  I  intended  to  go.  [Going,  l.  turns  back.] 
No,  I  will  not— yes,  I  will— just  go  and  look  if  my  au¬ 
riculas  are  still  in  blossom,  and  if  the  apple-tree  is 
grown  which  Mr.  Anhalt  planted.  I  feel  very  low-spi¬ 
rited — something  must  be  the  matter  — Wdiy  do  I  cry? 
— Am  I  not  well  ? 

Enter  Mr.  Anhalt,  l. 

Ah  I  good  morning,  my  dear  sir— Mr.  Anhalt,  I  mean 
to  say. — I  beg  pardon. 
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Anli.  Never  mind,  Miss  Wildenhaim — I  don’t  dislike 
to  hear  you  call  me  as  you  did. 

Arne.  In  earnest ! 

Anh.  Really.  You  have  been  crying.  May  I  know 
the  reason  ?  The  loss  of  your  mother,  s'till  ? — 

Arne.  No  ;  I  have  left  off  crying  for  her. 

Anh.  I  beg  pardon  if  I  have  come  at  an  improper 
hour  ;  but  I  wait  upon  you  by  the  commands  of  your  fa¬ 
ther. 

Ame.  You  are  welcome  at  all  hours.  My  father  has 
more  than  once  told  me,  that  he  who  forms  my  mind,  I 
should  always  consider  as  my  greatest  benefactor. 
[Looking  down.']  And  my  heart  tells  me  the  same. 


Anh.  I  think  myself  amply  rewarded  by  the  go* 


opinion  you  have  of  me. 


Arne.  When  I  remember  what  trouble  I  have  some¬ 
times  given  you,  I  cannot  be  too  grateful. 

Anh.  [To  himself.]  Oh,  heavens  !  [To  Amelia.]  I — I 
come  from  your  father  writh  a  commission. — If  you 
please,  we  will  sit  down.  [He  places  chairs ,  c.,  in  front , 
and  they  sit ,  Amelia ,  R.,  Anhalt,  l.]  Count  Cassel  is  ar¬ 
rived. 

Ame.  Yes,  I  know. 

Anh.  And  do  you  know  for  what  reason  ? 

Ame.  He  wishes  to  marry  me. 

Anh.  Does  he  ?  [Hastily.]  But,  believe  me,  the  baron 
will  not  persuade  you.  No,  I  am  sure  he  will  not; 

Ame.  I  know  that. 

Anh.  He  wishes  that  I  should  ascertain  whether  you 
have  an  inclination — 

Arne.  For  the  count,  or  for  matrimony,  do  you  mean  ? 

Anh.  For  matrimony. 

Ame.  All  things  that  I  don’t  know,  and  don’t  under¬ 
stand,  are  quite  indifferent  to  me. 

Anh.  For  that  very  reason  I  am  sent  to  you  to  explain 
the  good  and  the  bad  of  which  matrimony  is  composed. 

Ame.  Then  I  beg  first  to  be  acquainted  with  the  good. 

Anh.  When  two  sympathetic  hearts  meet  in  the  mar¬ 
riage  state,  matrimony  may  be  called  a  happy  life. 
When  such  a  wedded  pair  find  thorns  in  their  path, 
each  will  be  eager,  for  the  sake  of  the  other,  to  tear 
them  from  the  root.  Where  they  have  to  mount  hills, 
or  wind  a  labyrinth,  the  most  experienced  will  lead  the 
way,  and  be  a  guide  to  his  companion.  Patience  and 
love  will  accompany  them  in  their  journey,  while  me- 
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lancholy  and  discord  they  leave  far  behind.  Hand  in 
hand  they  pass  on  from  morning  till  evening,  through 
their  summer’s  day,  till  the  night  of  age  draws  on,  and 
the  sleep  of  death  overtakes  the  one.  The  other, 
weeping  and  mourning,  yet  looks  forward  to  the  bright 
region  where  he  shall  meet  his  still  surviving  partner 
among  trees  and  flowers,  which  themselves  have  planted 
in  the  fields  of  eternal  verdure. 

Ame.  Oh,  you  may  tell  my  father  I’ll  marry.  [ Rising .] 

Anh.  [Rising .]  This  picture  is  pleasing;  but  I  must 
beg  you  not  to  forget  that  there  is  another  on  the  same 
subject.  When  convenience  and  fair  appearance, 
joined  to  folly  and  ill  humour,  forge  the  fetters  of  matri¬ 
mony,  they  gall  with  their  weight  the  married  pair. 
Discontented  with  each  other— at  variance  in  opinions 
—their  mutual  aversion  increases  with  the  years  they 
live  together.  They  contend  most  where  they  should 
most  unite— torment  where  they  should  most  soothe.  In 
this  rugged  way,  choked  with  the  weeds  of  suspicion, 
jealousy,  anger,  and  hatred,  they  take  their  daily  jour¬ 
ney  till  one  of  these  also  sleep  in  death.  The  other  then 
lifts  up  his  dejected  head,  and  calls  out  in  acclamations 
<>f  joy — oh,  liberty  !  dear  liberty  ! 

Ame.  [Dejected.]  I  w  ill  not  marry. 

Anh.  You  mean  to  say  you  will  not  fall  in  love. 

Ame.  Oh,  no!  [Ashamed.]  I  am  in  love. 

Anh.  Are  in  love!  [Starfiwg-.j  And  with  the  count? 

Ame.  1  wish  I  was. 

Anh.  Why  so? 

Ame.  Because  he  would,  perhaps,  love  me  again. 

Anh.  [Warmly.]  Who  is  there  that  would  not? 

Ame.  Would  you? 

Anh.  J — I — me — I — I  am  out  of  the^question. 

Ame.  No;  you  are  the  very  person  to  whom  I  have 
put  the  question. 

Anh.  What  do  you  mean? 

Ame.  I  am  glad  you  don’t  understand  me.  I  was 
afraid  I  had  spoken  too  plain.  [Looking  down  in  confusion. 

Anh.  Understand  you  !  As  to  that— 1  am  not  dull. 

Ame.  I  know  you  are  not ;  and,  as  you  have  for  a  long¬ 
time  instructed  me,  why  should  not  I  now  be-in  to 
teach  you  ? 

Anh.  Teach  me  what? 

Ame.  Whatever  I  know  and  you  don’t. 

Anh.  There  are  some  things  I  had  rather  never  know. 
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Ame.  So,  you  may  remember,  I  said  when  you  began  to 
teach  me  mathematics.  I  said  I  had  rather  not  know 
it ;  but  now  I  have  learnt  it,  it  gives  me  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure — and  [Hesitating]  perhaps,  who  can  tell  but 
that  I  might  teach  something  as  pleasant  to  you  as  re¬ 
solving  a  problem  is  tome. 

Anh.  Woman  herself  is  a  problem. 

Ame.  And  I’ll  teach  you  to  make  her  out. 

Anh.  You  teach  ? 

Ame.  Why  not?  None  but  a  woman  can  teach  th^ 
science  of  herself :  and  though  I  own  I  am  very  young, 
a  young  woman  may  be  as  agreeable  for  a  tutoress  as  an 
old  one.  I  am  sure  I  always  learnt  faster  from  you  than 
from  the  old  clergyman  who  taught  me  before  you  came. 

Anh.  This  is  nothing  to  the  subject. 

Ame.  What  is  the  subject? 

Anh.  Love. 

Ame.  [ Going  up  to  him.]  Come,  then,  teach  it  me — 
teach  it  me  as  you  taught  me  geography,  languages, 
and  other  important  things. 

Anh.  [Turning  from  her.]  Pshaw! 

Ame.  Ah  !  you  won’t — you  know  you  have  already 
taught  me  that,  and  you  won’t  begin  again. 

Anh.  You  misconstrue — you  misconceive  every  thing 
I  say  or  do.  The  subject  I  came  to  you  upon  was  mar¬ 
riage.  A  \ 

Ame.  A  very  proper  subject  for  the  man  who  has 
taught  me  love,  and  I  accept  the  proposal.  [Courtesying. 

Anh.  Again  you  misconceive  and  confound  me. 

Ame.  Ay,  I  see  how  it  is,— you  have  no  inclination  to 
experience  with  me  “  the  good  part  of  matrimony  I 
am  not  the  female  with  whom  you  would  like  to  go 
“  hand  in  hand  up  hills,  and  through  labyrinths” — with 
whom  you  would  like  to  “  root  up  thorns ;  and  with 
whom  you  would  delight  to  plant  lilies  and  roses.” 
No;  you  had  rather  call  out, — “Oh,  liberty!  dear  li¬ 
berty  !” 

Anh.  Why  do  you  force  from  me  what  it  is  villanous 
to  own  ? — I  love  you  more  than  life. — Oh,  Amelia  !  had 
we  lived  in  those  golden  times  which  the  poets  picture, 
no  one  but  you — But,  as  the  world  is  changed,  your 
birth  and  fortune  make — Our  union  is  impossible— To 
preserve  the  character,  and,  more,  the  feelings  of  an 
honest  man,  I  would  not  marry  you  without  the  consent 
of  your  father  ;  and  could  I,  dare  I,  propose  it  to  him? 
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Ame.  He  has  commanded  me  never  to  conceal  or  dis¬ 
guise  the  truth.  I  will  propose  it  to  him.  The  subject 
of  the  count  will  force  me  to  speak  plainly,  and  this 
will  be  the  most  proper  time,  while  he  can  compare  the 
merit  of  you  both. 

Anh.  I  conjure  you  not  to  think  of  exposing  yourself 
and  me  to  his  resentment. 

Ame.  It  is  my  father’s  will  that  I  should  marry — it  is 
my  father’s  wish  to  see  me  happy. — If,  then,  you  love 
me  as  you  say,  I  will  marry,  and  will  be  happy — but 
only  with  you.  I  will  tell  him  this.  At  first  he  will 
start — then  grow  angry — then  be  in  a  passion.  In  his 
passion  he  will  call  me  “undutiful but  he  will  soon 
recollect  himself,  and  resume  his  usual  smiles,  saying, 

“  Well,  well,  if  he  love  you,  and  you  love  him,  in  the 
name  of  heaven,  let  it  be.” — Then  I  shall  hug  him  round 
the  neck,  kiss  his  hands,  run  away  from  him,  and  fly  to 
you  ;  it  will  soon  be  known  that  I  am  your  bride,  the 
whole  village  will  come  to  wish  me  joy,  and  heaven’s 
blessing  will  follow. 

Enter  Verdun,  the  Butter ,  l.  ;  he  comes  forward  to  c.,  be¬ 
tween  Amelia  and  Anhalt. 

Ame.  (r.  c.)  [ Discontented .]  Ah  !  is  it  you  ? 

But.  (c.)  Without  vanity,  I  have  taken  sthe  liberty  to 
enter  this  apartment  the  moment  the  good  news  reached 
ray  ears. 

Ame.  What  news? 

But.  Pardon  an  old  servant,  your  father’s  old  butler, 
gracious  lady,  who  has  had  the  honour  to  carry  the 
baron  in  his  arms — and  afterwards,  with  humble  submis¬ 
sion,  to  receive  many  a  box  o’  the  ear  from  you — if  he 
thinks  it  his  duty  to  make  his  congratulations  with  due 
reverence  on  this  happy  day,  and  to  join  with  the 
muses  in  harmonious  tunes  on  the  lyre. 

Ame.  Oh  !  my  good  butler,  I  am  not  in  a  humour  to 
listen  to  the  muses  and  your  lyre. 

But.  There  has  never  been  a  birth-day,  nor  wedding- 
day,  nor  christening-day,  celebrated  in  your  family,  in 
which  I  have  not  joined  with  the  muses  in  full  chorus. 
In  forty-six  years,  three  hundred  and  ninety-seven  con¬ 
gratulations  on  different  occasions  have  dropped  from 
my  pen.  To-day,  the  three  hundred  and  ninety-eighth 
is  coming  forth  ;  for  heaven  has  protected  our  noble 
master,  who  has  been  in  great  danger. 
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Ame.  Danger!  My  father  in  danger!  What  do  you 
mean  ?  |J 

But.  One  of  the  gamekeepers  has  returned  to  inform 
the  whole  castle  of  a  base  and  knavish  trick,  of  Vhicl^ 
theworld  will  talk,  andmypoetry  hand  down  to  posterity  .v 

Ame.  What,  what  is  all  this  ? 

But.  The  baron,  my  lord  and  master,  in  compafiy 
with  the  strange  count,  had  not  been  gone  a  mile  beyond 
the  lawn,  when  one  of  them — 

Ame.  What  happen’d  ?  Speak,  for  heaven’s  sake  !  , 

But.  My  verse  shall  tell  you. 

Ame.  No,  no  ;  tell  us  in  prose. 

Anh.  Yes,  in  prose. 

But.  Ah,  you  have  neither  of  you  ever  been  iu  loye, 
or  you  would  prefer  poetry  to  prose.  But  exquse 
[ Pulls  out  a  paper]  the  haste  in  which  it  was  written. .  I 
heard  the  news  in  the  fields — always  have  paper  ana'a 
pencil  about  me,  and  composed  the  w'hole  forty  lines 
crossing  the  meadows  and  the  park  in  my  way  home, 
[fteods.] 

Oh,  muse,  ascend  the  forked  mount , 

And  lofty  strains  prepare, 

About  a  baron  and  a  count, 

Who  went  to  hunt  the  hare. 

The  hare  she  ran  with  utmost  speed __ 

And  sad  and  anxious  looks , 

Because  the  furious  hounds,  indeed, 

Were  near  to  her,  gadzooks. 

At  length  the  count  and  baron  bold 
Their  footsteps  homeward  bended  ; 

For  why,  because,  as  you  were  told, 

The  hunting  it  teas  ended. 


\ 

\ 


Before  them  straight  a  youth  appears 
Who  made  a  piteous  pother, 

And  told  a  tale,  with  many  tears, 
About  his  dying  mother. 

The  youth  was  in  severe  distress, 

And  seemed  as  he  had  spent  all 
He  look'd  a  soldier  by  his  dress, 

For  that  was  regimental. 


The  baron’s  heart  urns  full  of  ruth, 
And  from  his  eye  fell  brine  O  ! 
And  soon  he  gave  the  mournful  youth 
A  little  ready  rhino. 
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He  gave  a  shilling,  as  I  live, 

Which  sure  tvas  mighty  well; 

But  to  some  people  if  you  give 
An  inch — they’ll  take  an  ell. 

The  youth  then  drew  his  martial  knife , 

And  seiz'd  the  baron’s  collar , — 

He  swore  he’d  have  the  baron’s  life , 

Or  else  another  dollar. 

Then  did  the  baron,  in  a  fume, 

Soon  raise  a  mighty  din. 

Whereon  came  butler,  huntsman,  groom. 

And  eke  the  whipper-in. 

Maugre  this  young  man's  warlike  coat. 

They  bore  him  off  to  prison  ; 

And  held  so  strongly  by  his  throat, 

And  almost  stopp’d  his  whizzen. 

Soon  may  a  neckcloth  called  a  rope 
Of  robbing  cure  this  elf ; 

If  so,  I'll  write,  without  a  trope, 

His  dying  speech  myself. 

And,  had  the  baron  chanced  to  diev 
Oh  !  grief  to  all  the  nation , 

I  must  have  made  an  elegy, 

And  not  this  fine  narration. 

Moral. 

Henceforth  let  those  who  all  have  spent, 

And  would  by  begging  live, 

Take  warning  here,  and  be  content 
With  what  folks  choose  to  give. 

Arne.  Your  muse,  Mr.  Butler,  is  in  a  very  inventive 
humour  this  morning. 

Anh.  And  your  tale  too  improbable  even  for  fiction 

But.  Improbable  !  It’s  a  real  fact. 

A  me.  What,  a  robber  in  our  grounds  at  noon-dav  ? 
very  likely,  indeed  !  J 

But.  I  don’t  say  it  Avas  likely — I  only  say  it’s  true. 

Anh.  No,  no,  Mr.  Verdun,  we  find  no  fault  with  vour 
poetry  :  but  don’t  attempt  to  impose  it  on  us  for  truth 

Arne.  Poets  are  allowed  to  speak  falsehood,  and  we 
torgtve  yours. 

But.  I  won’t  be  forgiven,  for  I  speak  the  truth.  [ Look - 
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ing  to  L.]  And  here  the  robber  comes,  in  custody,  to 
prove  my  words  [Going,  l.  repeating.] 

u  Soon  may  a  neckcloth  called  a  rope 
Of  robbing  cure  this  elf; 

If  so,  I’ll  write,  without  a  trope, 

His  dying  speech  myself.”  [Exit,  l. 

Ame.  Look  !  as  I  live,  so  he  does — they  come  nearer ; — 
he’s  a  young  man,  and  has  something  interesting  in  his 
figure.  An  honest  countenance,  with  grief  and  sorrow 
in  his  face.  No,  he  is  no  robber — I  pity  him !  Oh  ! 
look  how  the  keepers  drag  him  unmercifully  into  the 
tower — Now  they  lock  it — Oh  !  how  that  poor  unfortu¬ 
nate  man  must  feel ! 

Anh.  [Aside  ]  Hardly  worse  than  I  do. 

Enter  the  Baron,  l. 

Ame.  [Runs  up  to  him.]  A  thousand  congratulations, 
my  dear  papa. 

Bar.  (l.)  For  heaven’s  sake,  spare  your  congratula¬ 
tions.  The  old  butler,  in  coming  up  stairs,  has  already 
overwhelmed  me  with  them. 

Anh.  (r.)  Then,  it  is  true,  my  lord  1  I  could  hardly 
believe  the  old  man. 

Ame.  (c.)  And  the  young  prisoner,  with  all  his  honest 
looks,  is  a  robber  ? 

Bar.  He  is  ;  but  I  verily  believe  for  the  first  and  last 
time.  A  most  extraordinary  event,  Mr.  Anhalt.  This 
young  man  begged  ;  then  drew  his  sword  upon  me;  but 
he  trembled  so  when  he  seized  me  by  the  breast,  a  child 
might  have  overpowered  him.  I  almost  wish  he  had 
made  his  escape — this  adventure  may  cost  him  his  life, 
and  1  might  have  preserved  it  with  one  dollar ;  but  now 
to  save  him  would  set  a  bad  example. 

Ame.  Oh,  no  !  my  lord,  have  pity  on  him  !  Plead  for 
him,  Mr.  Anhalt. 

Bar.  Amelia,  have  you  had  any  conversation  with  Mr. 
Anhalt  ? 

Ame.  Yes,  my  lord. 

Bar.  Respecting  matrimony  ! 

Ame.  Yes  ;  and  I  have  told  him - 

Anh.  [Very  hastily.]  According  to  your  commands, 
Baron - 

Ame.  But  he  has  conjured  me - 

Anh.  I  have  endeavoured,  my  lord,  to  find  out - 
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Ame.  Yet,  I  am  sure,  dear  papa,  your  affection  forme — 

Anh.  You  wish  to  say  something  to  me  in  your  closet, 
my  lord  ? 

Bar.  W  hat  the  devil  is  all  this  conversation  ?  You 
will  not  let  one  another  speak — I  don’t  understand  either 
of  you. 

Ame.  Dear  father,  have  you  not  promised  you  will  not 
thwart  my  affections  when  J  marry,  but  suffer  me  to 
follow  their  dictates  ? 

Bar.  Certainly. 

Ame.  Do  you  hear,  Mr.  Anhalt? 

Anh.  I  beg  pardon — I  have  a  person  who  is  waiting 
for  me  l  am  obliged  to  retire.  [Exit,  in  confusion ,  r. 

Bar.  [ Crosses  to  r.  and  calls  after  him. ]  I  shall  expect 
you  in  my  closet.  I  am  going  there  immediately. 

[Retiring  towards  R. 

Ame.  (l.)  Pray,  my  lord,  stop  a  few  minutes  longer  : 
I  have  something  of  great  importance  to  say  to  you. 

Bar.  (r.)  Something  of  importance!  to  plead  for  the 
young  man,  I  suppose !  But  that’s  a  subject  I  must  not 
listen  to.  [Exit,  r. 

Ame.  I  wish  to  plead  for  twm  young  men — For  one, 
that  he  may  be  let  out  of  prison  ;  for  the  other,  that  he 
maybe  made  a  prisoner  for  life.  [Looks  out,  l.]  The 
tower  is  still  1  ocked.  How  dismal  it  must  be  to  be 
shut  up  in  such  a  place  !  and  perhaps — [Calls,  L.l — 
Butler !  Butler  !  come  this  way.  I  wish  to  speak  to 
you.  This  young  man  has  risked  his  life  for  his  mother 
and  that  accounts  for  the  interest  I  take  in  his  misfortunes! 

Enter  the  Butler,  l. 

Pray  have  you  carried  any  thing  to  the  prisoner  to  eat  ? 

But.  Yes. 

Ame.  What  was  it? 

But.  (l.)  Some  fine  black  bread,  and  water  as  clear 
as  crystal. 

Ame.  (c.)  Are  you  not  ashamed?  Even  my  father 
pities  him.  Go  directly  down  to  the  kitchen,  and  desire 
the  cook  to  give  you  something  good  and  comfortable  * 
and  then  go  into  the  cellar  for  a  bottle  of  wine. 

But.  Good  and  comfortable,  indeed  ! 

.4>r;e.  And  carry  both  to  the  tower. 

But.  f  am  willing  at  any  time,  dear  lady,  to  obey 
your  orders  ;  but,  on  this  occasion,  the  prisoner’s  food 
must  remain  bread  and  water— It  is  the  baron’s  particu¬ 
lar  command. 
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Ame.  Ah!  My  father  was  in  the  height  of  passion 
when  he  gave  it. 

But.  Whatsoever  his  passion  might  he,  it  is  the  duty 
of  a  true  and  honest  dependant  to  obey  his  lord’s  man¬ 
dates.  I  will  not  suffer  a  servant  in  this  house,  nor  win 
I  my  self  give  the  young  man  any  thing  except  bread  and 
water.  But  I’ll  tell  you  what  I’ll  do ;  I’ll  read  my 
verses  to  him. 

Ame.  Give  me  the  key  of  the  cellar — I’ll  go  myself. 

[Crossesto  i>. 

But.  [ Gives  the  key.~\  And  there’s  my  verses — [ Taking' 
them  from  his  pocket .]  Carry  them  with  you,  they 
comfort  him  as  much  as  the  wine. 

[She  throws  them  down. — Exit  Amelia,  L. 

But.  [In  amazement .]  Not  take  them  !  Refuse  to  take 
them  ! — 

[He  lifts  them  from  the  floor  with  the  utmost  respect 

— Reads — 

“  I  must  have  made  an  elegy , 

And  not  this  fine  narration .”  [Exit,  L. 

END  OF  ACT  III. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I. — A  Prison  in  one  of  the  Towers  of  the  C 
a  table  at  the  back  of  the  stag  e,  c. 

Frederick  alone ,  seated,  r. 

Fre.  How  a  few  moments  destroy  the  happiness  of 
man  !  When  I,  this  morning,  set  out  from  my  inn,  apd 
saw  the  sun  rise,  I  sung  with  joy.  [Rises.]  Flatter 
with  the  hope  of  seeing  my  mother,  I  formed  a  schem 
how  I  would  with  joy  surprise  her.  But,  farewell  all 
pleasant  prospects — I  'return  to  my  native  country,  and 
the  first  object  I  behold  is  my  dying  parent ;  my  first 
lodging  a  prison  ;  and  my  next  walk  will  perhaps  be — 
Oh,  merciful  providence  !  have  I  deserved  all  this? 

Enter  Amelia,  l.  d.  f.,  with  a  small  basket ,  covered  with  a 
napkin. — She  speaks  to  some  one  without. 

Ame.  Wait  there,  Francis — I  shall  soon  be  back. 

Fre.  (R.)  [Hearing  the  door  open ,  and  turning  round. J 
Who’s  there  ? 
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Ame.  You  must  be  both  hungry  and  thirsty,  I  fear. 

Fre.  Oh,  no  !  neither. 

Ame.  Here’s  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  something  to  eat. 

[ Places  the  basket  on  the  table  at  the  back  of  stage,  c.]  I 
have  often  heard  my  father  say  that  wine  is  quite  a  cor¬ 
dial  to  the  heart. 

Fre.  A  thousand  thanks,  dear  stranger.  Ah!  could 
I  prevail  on  you  to  have  it  sent  to  my  mother,  who  is 
upon  her  death-bed,  under  the  roof  of  an  honest  peasant 
called  Hubert !  Take  it  hence,  my  kind  benefactress, 
and  save  my  mother. 

Ame.  But  first  assure  me  that  you  did  not  intend  to 
murder  my  father. 

Fre.  Your  father !  Heaven  forbid — I  meant  but  to 
preserve  her  life  who  gave  me  mine. — Murder  your 
father  !  No,  no — I  hope  not. 

Ame.  And  I  thought  not — or,  if  you  had  murdered 
any  one,  you  had  better  have  killed  the  count  ;  nobody 
would  have  missed  him. 

Fre.  Who,  may  I  inquire,  were  those  gentlemen  whom 
I  hoped  to  frighten  into  charity. 

Ame.  Ay,  if  you  only  intended  to  frighten  them,  the 
count  was  the  very  person  for  your  purpose.  But  you 
caught  hold  of  the  other  gentleman. — And  could  you 
hope  to  intimidate  Baron  Wildenhaim  ? 

Fre.  Baron  Wildenhaim  ! — Almighty  powers  ! 

Ame.  What’s  the  matter  ? 

Fre.  The  man  to  whose  breast  1  held  my  sword _ 

[ Trembling . 

Ame.  Was  Baron  Wildenhaim — the  ow  ner  of  this  es¬ 
tate — my  father ! 

Fre.  [  With  the  greatest  emotion .]  My  father  ! 

Ame.  Good  heaven,  how  he  looks  !  1  am  afraid  he’s 
mad.  Here  !  Francis,  Francis  !  [Exit,  l.  d.  f.,  calling 

Fre.  [All  agitation.]  My  father!  Eternal  Judge! 
thou  dost  not  slumber  !  The  man,  against  whom  I  drew 
my  sword  this  day,  was  my  father !  One  moment 
longer,  and,  provoked,  I  might  have  been  the  murderer 
of  my  father  !  My  hair  stands  on  end  !  My  eyes  are 
clouded  !  I  cannot  see  any  thing  before  me  !  [ Sinks  down 
on  a  chair.]  If  providencce  had  ordained  that  I  should 
give  the  fatal  blow,  who  would  have  been  most  in  fault  ? 
— I  dare  not  pronounce— [After  a  pause.] — That  benevo¬ 
lent  young  female  w  ho  left  me  just  nowr,  is,  then,  my 
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sister — and  I  suppose  that  fop  who  accompanied  my 
father - 

Enter  Mr.  Anhalt,  l.  d.  f. 

W elcome,  sir  !  (r.)  By  your  dress,  you  are  of  the  church, 
and  consequently  a  messengei  of  comfort.  You  are 
most  welcome,  sir. 

Anh.  (l.)  I  wish  to  bring  comfort,  and  avoid  up- 
braidings  ;  for  your  own  conscience  will  reproach  you 
more  than  the  voice  of  a  preacher.  From  the  sensibility 
of  your  countenance,  together  with  a  language  and  ad¬ 
dress  superior  to  the  vulgar,  it  appears,  young  man,  you 
have  had  an  education  which  should  have  preserved  you 
from  a  state  like  this. 

Fre.  My  education  I  owe  to  my  mother.  Filial  love, 
in  return,  has  plunged  me  into  the  state  you  see.  A 
civil  magistrate  will  condemn  according  to  the  law—  a 
priest,  in  judgment,  is  not  to  consider  th-e  act  itself,  but 
the  impulse  which  led  to  the  act. 

Anh.  I  shall  judge  with  all  the  lenity  my  religion 
dictates :  and  you  are  the  prisoner  of  a  nobleman  who 
compassionates  you  for  the  affection  which  you  bear 
towards  your  mother ;  for  he  has  sent  to  the  village 
where  you  directed  him,  and  has  found  the  account  you 
gave  relating  to  her  true.  With  this  impression  in  your 
favour,  it  is  my  advice,  that  you  endeavour  to  see  and 
supplicate  the  baron  for  your  release  from  prison,  and 
all  the  peril  of  his  justice. 

Fre.  [ Starting .]  I — I  see  the  baron  !  I ! — I  supplicate 
for  my  deliverance.  Will  you  favour  me  with  his  name  ? 
Is  it  not  Baron — 

Anh.  Baron  Wildenhaim. 

Fre.  Baron  Wildenhaim  !  He  lived  formerly  in  Al¬ 
sace  ? 

Anh.  The  same.  About  a  year  after  the  death  of  his 
wife  he  left  Alsace;  and  arrived  here  a  few  weeks  ago 
to  take  possession  of  this  his  paternal  estate. 

Fre.  So  !  his  wife  is  dead  ;  and  that  generous  young 
lady  who  came  to  my  prison  just  now  is  his  daughter? 

Anh.  Miss  Wildenhaim,  his  daughter. 

Fre.  And  that  young  gentleman  I  saw  with  him  this 
morning  is  his  son  ? 

Anh.  He  has  no  son. 

Fre.  [Hastily.]  Oh,  yes,  he  has — [Recollecting  himself.] 
T  mean  him  that  was  out  shooting  to-day. 
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Anh.  He  is  not  his  son. 

Fre.  [To  himself. ]  Thank  heaven! 

Anh.  He  is  only  a  visitor. 

Fre.  I  thank  you  for  this  information  ;  and,  if  you  will 
undertake  to  procure  me  a  private  interview  with  Baron 
Wildenhaim  - 

Anh.  Why  private?  However,  I  will  venture  to  take 
you  for  a  short  time  from  this  place,  and  introduce  you: 

pending. on  .your  innocence,  or  your  repentance — on 
his  conviction  in  your  favour,  or  his  mercy  towards  your 
guilt.  Follow  me.  [Exit  ld  f 

Fre.  [ Following .]  I  have  beheld  an  affectionate  parent 
in  deep  adversity.  Why  should  I  tremble  thus? — Why 
doubt  my  fortitude  in  the  presence  of  an  unnatural 
parent  m  prosperity  ?  [Exit,  l.  d.  f. 


SCENE  II. — ^4  Room  in  the  Castle— table  and  two  chairs. 

Enter  Baron  Wildenhaim  and  Amelia,  r. 

Bar.  I  hope  you  judge  more  favourably  of  Count 
Cassel  s  understanding  since  the  private  interview  you 
have  had  with  him.  Confess  to  me  the  exact  effect  of 
the  long  conference  between  you. 

Ame.  (r.)  To  make  me  hate  him. 

B  tr.  (c.)  What  has  he  done  ? 

Ame.  Oh  !  told  me  of  such  barbarous  deeds  he  has 
committed. 


Bar.  What  deeds  ? 

Ame.  Made  vows  of  love  to  so  many  women,  that,  on 
his  marriage  with  me,  a  hundred  female  hearts  will  at 
least  be  broken. 

Bar.  Pshaw!  do  you  believe  him? 

Ame.  Suppose  Ido  not;  is  it  to  his  honour  that  I 
believe  he  tells  a  falsehood  ? 

Bar.  He  is  mistaken  merely. 

Ame.  Indeed,  my  lord,  in  one  respect  I  am  sure  he 
speaks  truth.  For  our  old  butler  told  my  waiting-maid 
of  a  poor  young  creature  who  has  been  deceived,  undone  • 
and  she  and  her  whole  family  involved  in  shame  and 
sorrow  by  his  perfidy.  me  ancI 

Bar.  Are  you  sure  the  butler  said  this  ? 

Ame.  See  him,  and  ask  him.  He  knows  the  whole 
story,— indeed  he  does;  the  names  of  the  person*  and 
every  circumstance.  V  “s,  and 

Bar.  Desire  he  may  be  sent  to  me. 
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Arne  [Goes  to  the  door  and  calls.]  Order  old  Verdun  1 
to  come  to  the  baron  directly. 

Bar.  I  know  tale-bearers  are  apt  to  be  erroneous.  I’ll 
hear  from  himself  the  account  you  speak  of. 

Ame.  1  believe  it  is  in  verse. 

Bar.  [Angry.]  fn  verse  !  * 

Axi\e.  But  then,  indeed,  it’s  true. 

Enter  Buti.er,  l. 

Ame.  (c.)  Verdun,  pray  have  you  not  some  true 
poetry  ?  V 

But.  (l.  c.)  All  my  poetry  is  true — asnd,  so  far,  better 
than  some  people’s  prose. 

Bar.  (r.  c.)  But  I  want  prose  on  this  occasion,  arui^ 
command  you  to  give  me  nothing  else.  [Butler  boivs.J]  ' 
Have  you  heard  of  an  engagement  which  Count  CaWd\ 
is  under  to  any  other  woman  than  my  daughter? 

But.  I  am  to  tell  your  honour  in  prose  ?  [Crowes  to  c. 

Bar.  Certainly.  [ Butler  appears  uneasy  and  loth  to 
speak.]  Amelia,  he  does  not  like  to  divulge  what  he 
knows  in  the  presence  of  a  third  person — leave  the 
room.  [Exit  Amelia ,  l. 

But.  No,  no — that  did  not  cause  my  reluctance  to 
speak. 

Bar',  (r.)  What  then  ? 

But.  Your  not  allowing  me  to  speak  in  verse — for 
here  is  the  poetic  poem.  [Holding  up  a  paper. 

Bar.  How  dare  you  pretend  to  contend  with  my  will  ? 
Tell  me  in  plain  language  all  you  know  on  the  subject 
I  have  named. 

But  Well  then,  my  lord,  if  you  must  have  the  account 
in  quiet  prose,  thus  it  was — Phoebus,  one  morning,  rose 
in  the  east,  and  having  handed  in  the  long--expected  day, 
he  called  up  his  brother  Hymen — 

Bar.  Have  done  with  your  rhapsody. 

But.  Ay  ;  I  knew  you’d  like  it  best  in  verse — 

[Read$. 

There  lived  a  lady  in  this  land, 

Whose  charms  the  heart  made  tingle  ;  . 

At  church  she  had  not  given  her  hand, 

And  therefore  still  was  single. 


Bar.  Keep  to  prose. 

But.  I  will,  my  lord  :  but  l  have  repeated  it  so  often 
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in  verse  I  scarce  know  how. — Count  Cassel,  influenced 
by  the  designs  of  Cupid  in  his  very  worst  humour, — 

Count  Cassel  woo'd  this  maid  so  rare , 

And  in  her  eye  found  grace ; 

And  if  his  purpose  was  not  fair — 

Bar.  No  verse. 

But.  It  probably  was  base. 

I  beg  your  pardon,  my  lord  ;  but  the  verse  will  intrude, 
in  spite  of  my  efforts  to  forget  it.  ’Tis  as  difficult  for  me 
at  times  to  forget,  as  ’tis  for  other  men  at  times  to  remem¬ 
ber.  But,  in  plain  truth,  my  lord,  the  count  was  trea¬ 
cherous,  cruel,  forsworn. 

Bar.  I  am  astonished  !  [Takes  a  chair  and  sits. 

But.  And  would  be  more  so  if  you  would  listen  to  the 
whole  poem.  [Most  earnestly .]  Pray,  my  lord,  listen  to  it. 

Bar.  You  know  the  family?  All  the  parties? 

But.  I  will  bring  the  father  of  the  damsel  to  prove  the 
veracity  of  mv  muse.  His  name  is  Baden — poor  old 
man!  [Reads.] 

The  sire  consents  to  bless  the  pair , 

And  names  the  nuptial  day, 

When ,  lo!  the  bridegroom  teas  not  there, 

Because  he  was  away. 

Bar.  But  tell  me — had  tbe  father  his  daughter’s  inno¬ 
cence  to  deplore  ? 

But.  Ah  !  my  lord  !  ah  !  and  you  must  hear  that  part 
in  rhyme.  Loss  of  innocence  never  sounds  well  except 
in  verse.  [Reads.] 

For,  ah  !  the  very  night  before, 

No  prudent  guard  upon  her , 

The  count  he  gave  her  oaths  a  score , 

And  took  in  change  her  honour.  [Baron  rises. 

Moral. 

Then  you ,  tv  ho  now  lead  single  lives, 

From  this  sad  tale  ben  are ; 

And  do  not  act  as  you  were  wires , 

Before  you  really  are. 

Enter  Count  Cassel,  l. 

Bar.  [To  the  Butler .]  Leave  the  room  instantly. 

Con.  Yes,  good  Mr.  Family  Poet,  leave  the  room,  and 
lake  your  doggrels  with  you. 
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But.  Don't  affront  my  poem,  your  honour ;  for  I  am 
indebted  to  you  for  the  plot.  [ Crosses  to  L. 

The  count  he  gave  her  oaths  a  score, 

And  took  in  change  her  honour.  [Exit  Butler ,  L 

Bar.  (r.)  Count,  you  see  me  agitated. 

Cou.  (l.)  What  can  be  the  cause  ? 

Bar.  I'll  not  keep  you  in  doubt  a  moment.  You  are 
accused,  young  man,  of  being  engaged  to  another  woman, 
while  you  offer  marriage  to  my  child. 


Cou.  To  only  one  other  woman? 

Bar.  What  do  you  mean? 

Cou.  My  meaning  is,  that  when  a  man  is  young  and 
rich,  has  travelled,  and  is  no  personal  object  of  disap¬ 
probation, — to  have  made  vows  but  to  one  woman  is  an 
absolute  slight  upon  the  rest  of  the  sex. 

Bar.  Without  evasion,  sir,  do  yon  know  the  name  of 
Baden  ?  Was  there  ever  a  promise  of  marriage  made  by 
you  to  his  daughter?  Answer  me  plainly;  or  must  I 
take  a  journey  to  inquire  of  the  father. 

Cou.  No — he  can  tell  you  no  more  than,  I  dare  say, 
you  already  know  !  and  which  I  shall  not  contradict. 

Bar.  Amazing  insensibility  !  And  can  you  hold  your 
head  erect  while  you  acknowledge  perfidy  ? 

Cou.  My  dear  baron, — if  every  man  who  deserves  to 
have  a  charge  such  as  this  brought  against  him,  was  not 
permitted  to  look  up,  it  is  a  doubt  whom  we  might  not 
meet  crawling  on  all  fours. 

[He  accidentally  taps  the  Baron’s  shoulder. 

Bar.  [Starts — recollects  himself— then  in  a  faltering 
voice.]  Yet — nevertheless — the  act  is  so  atrocious — 

Cou.  But  nothing  new. 

Bar.  [Faintly.]  Yes — I  hope— I  hope  it  is  new. 

Com.  What,  did  you  never  meet  with  such  a  thing 
before  ? 

Bar.  [Agitated.]  If  I  have — I  pronounced  the  man 
who  so  offended — a  villain. 

Cou.  You  are  singularly  scrupulous.  I  question  if  the 
man  thought  himself  so. 

Bar.  Yes,  he  did. 

Cou.  How  do  you  know 

Bar.  [Hesitating.]  I  have  heard  him  say  so. 

Cou.  But  he  ate,  drank,  and  slept,  I  suppose? 

Bar.  [Confused. j  Perhaps  he  did. 
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Cou.  And  was  merry  with  his  friends;  and  his  friends 
as  fond  of  him  as  ever  ? 

Bar .  Perhaps  [ Confused.~\ — perhaps  they  were. 

Cou.  And  perhaps  he  now  and  then  took  upon  him  to 
lecture  young  men  for  their  gallantries  ? 

Bar.  Perhaps  he  did. 

Cou.  Why,  then,  after  all,  baron,  your  villain  is  a 
mighty  good,  prudent,  honest  fellow,  and  I  have  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  your  giving  me  that  name. 

Bar.  But  do  you  not  think  of  some  atonement  to  the 
unfortunate  girl  ? 

Cou.  Did  your  villain  atone  ? 

Bar.  No:  when  his  reasou  was  matured,  he  wished 
to  make  some  recompense,  but  his  endeavours  were  too 

late. 

Cou.  I  will  follow  his  example,  and  wait  till  my 
reason  is  matured,  before  I  think  myself  competent  to 
determine  what  to  do. 

Bar.  And  till  that  time  I  defer  your  marriage  with  my 
daughter. 

Cou.  Would  you  delay  her  happiness  so  long  ?  Why, 
my  dear  baron,  considering  the  fashionable  life  I  lead, 
it  may  be  these  ten  years  before  my  judgment  arrives  to 
its  necessary  standard. 

Bar.  I  have  the  head-ache,  count :  these  tidings  have 
discomposed,  disordered  me — I  beg  your  absence  for  a 
few  minutes. 

Cou.  I  obey — and  let  me  assure  you,  my  lord,  that, 
although,  from  the  extreme  delicacy  of  your  honour, 
you  have  ever  through  life  shuddered  at  seduction,  yet 
there  are  constitutions,  and  there  are  circumstances,  in 
which  it  can  be  palliated. 

Bar.  [  Violently .]  Never. 

Cou.  Not  in  a  grave,  serious,  reflecting  man,  such  as 
you,  I  grant.  But  in  a  gay,  lively,  inconsiderate, 
flimsy,  frivolous  coxcomb,  such  as  myself,  it  is  excusa¬ 
ble  :  for  me  to  keep  my  word  to  a  woman  would  be  de¬ 
ceit  :  ’tis  not  expected  of  me.  It  is  my  character  to 
break  oaths  in  love ;  as  it  is  in  your  nature,  my  lord, 
never  to  have  spoken  any  thing  but  wisdom  and  truth. 

[Exit,  r. 

Bar.  Could  I  have  thought  a  creature  so  insignificant 
as  that  had  power  to  excite  sensations  such  as  I  feel  at 
present !  I  am,  indeed,  worse  than  he  is,  as  much  as 
the  crimes  of  a  man  exceed  those  of  an  ideot. 
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Enter  Amelia,  r. 

A  me.  (r.  c.)  I  heard  the  count  leave  you,  my  lord,  and 
so  I  am  come  to  inquire - 

Bar.  (l.  c.)  [Sitting  down  and  trying  to  compose  him¬ 
self.]  You  are  not  to  marry  Count  Cassel — and  now 
mention  his  name  to  me  no  more. 

Ame.  I  won’t,  indeed  I  won’t — for  I  hate  his  name. 
But  thank  you,  my  dear  father,  for  this  good  n^ews.. 


[Draws  a  chair,  and  sits  on  the  opposite  side  of  him — after  d 
pause.]  And  who  am  I  to  marry  ? 

Bar.  [His  head  on  his  hand  ]  T  can’t  tell. 

[Amelia  appears  to  have  something  on  her  mind  which  she 
wishes  to  disclose. 

Ame.  T  never  liked  the  count. 

Bar.  Nor  more  did  I. 

Ame.  [After  a  pause.]  I  think  love  comes  just  as  it 
pleases,  without  being  asked. 

Bar.  [In  deep  thought .]  It  does  so. 

Ame.  [After  another  pause.]  And  there  are  instances, 
where,  perhaps,  the  object  of  love  makes  the  passion 
meritorious. 

Bar.  To  be  sure  there  are. 

Ame.  For  example,  my  affection  for  Mr.  Anhalt  as 
my  tutor. 

Bar.  Right. 

Ame,  [After  another  pause.]  I  should  like  to  ma\ 

[Si, 

Bar.  So  you  shall.  [A  pause.]  It  is  proper  for 
body  to  marry. 

Ame.  Why,  then,  does  not  Mr.  Anhalt  marry  ? 

Bar.  You  must  ask  him  that  question  yourself. 

Ame.  I  have. 

Bar.  And  what  did  he  say  ? 

Ame.  Will  you  give  me  leave  to  tell  you  what 
said  ? 

Bar. 

Ame. 

Bar. 

Ame. 

Bar. 

Ame 

never  to  disguise  or  conceal  the  truth 
Bar.  I  did  so. 


Certainly. 

And  what  l  said  to  him  ? 

Certainly. 

And  won’t  you  be  angry  ? 

Undoubtedly  not. 

Why,  then — you  know  you  commanded  me 
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Ame.  Why,  then  he  said- 
Bar.  What  did  he  sav  ? 


[act  iv. 


Ame.  He  said — he  would  not  marry  me  without  vour 
consent  for  the  world. 

Bar.  [ Starting  from  his  chair.]  And  pray,  how  came 
this  the  subject  of  your  conversation  ? 

Ame.  [Rising.]  I  brought  it  up. 

Bar.  [With  surprise.]  You  brought  it  up!  and  what 
did  you  say  ? 

Arne.  I  said,  that  birth  and  fortune  were  such  old- 
fashioned  things  to  me,  I  cared  nothing  about  either : 
and  that  I  had  once  heard  my  father  declare  he  should 
consult  my  happiness  in  marrying  me  beyond  any  other 

Bar.  I  will  once  more  repeat  to  you  my  sentiments. 
It  is  the  custom  in  this  country  for  the  children  of  nobility 
to  marry  only  with  their  equals  ;  but,  as  my  daughter’s 
content  is  more  dear  to  me  than  an  ancient  custom  I 
would  bestow  you  on  the  first  man  I  thought  calculated 
to  make  you  happy  ;  by  this  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I 
should  not  be  severely  nice  in  the  character  of  the  man 
to  whom  I  gave  you;  and  Mr.  Anhalt,  from  his  obliga 
tions  to  me,  and  his  high  sense  of  honour,  thinks  too 


not  be  nobIe  to  make  the  daughter  of 
his  benefactor  happy  ? 

lilceTchild— hen  ^  daUghter  is  a  child>  and  thinks 

Ame.  No,  indeed,  papa,  I  begin  to  think  very  like  a 
woman.  Ask  him  if  I  don’t.  y 

Bar.  Ask  him!  You  feel  gratitude  for  the  instruc- 
tions  you  have  received  from  him,  and  you  fancy  it 

Ame.  Are  there  two  gratitudes  ? 

Bar.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Ame.  Because  I  feel  gratitude  to  you:  but  that 
very  unlike  the  gratitude  I  feel  towards  him. 

Bar.  Indeed  ! 

Arne.  Yes  ;  and  then  he  feels  another  gratitude  to¬ 
wards  me.  W  hat’s  that  ? 

Bar.  Has  he  told  you  so  ? 

Ame.  Yes. 

Bar.  That  was  not  right  of  him. 

Ame.  Oh  !  if  you  did  but  know  how  I  surprised  him ! 
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Bar.  Surprised  him  ! 

Ame.  He  came  to  me  by  your  command,  to  examine  my 
heart  respecting  Count  Cassel.  I  told  him  that  I  would 
never  marry  the  count. 

Bar.  But  him  ? 

Ame.  Yes,  him. 

Bar.  Very  fine,  indeed  !  And  what  was  his  answer  ? 

Ame.  He  talked  of  my  rank  in  life  ;  of  my  aunts  and 
cousins ;  of  my  grandfather,  and  great  grandfather ;  of 
his  duty  to  you  ;  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  me  to 
think  no  more  of  him. 

Bar.  He  acted  honestly. 

Ame.  But  not  politely. 

Bar.  No  matter. 

Ame.  Dear  father  !  I  shall  never  be  able  to  love  ano¬ 
ther— never  be  happy  with  any  one  else. 

[ Throwing  herself  on  her  knees. 

Bar.  Rise,  I  command  you. 

As  she  rises,  Enter  Anhalt,  l. 


A nh.  (l.)  My  lord,  forgive  me  !  I  have  ventured  on 
the  privilege  of  my  office,  as  a  minister  of  holy  charity, 
to  bring  the  poor  soldier,  whom  your  justice  has  ar¬ 
rested,  into  the  adjoining  room  ;  and  I  presume  to  en¬ 
treat  you  will  admit  him  to  your  presence,  and  hear  his 
apology  or  supplication. 

Bar.  (c.)  Anhalt,  you  have  done  wrong.  I  pity  the  un¬ 
happy  boy  ,  but  you  know  I  cannot,  must  not  forgive  him. 

Anh.  I  beseech  you,  then,  my  lord,  to  tell  him  so 
yourself.  From  your  lips  he  may  receive  his  doom  With 
resignation. 

Ame.  (r.  c.)  Oh,  father  !  See  him  and  take  pity  oh 
him  ;  his  sorrows  have  made  him  frantic. 

Bar.  Leave  the  room,  Amelia.  [On  her  attempting  to 
speak,  he  raises  his  voice.]  Instantly.  [Exit  Amelia,  r.' 

Anh.  He  asked  a  private  audience ;  perhaps  he  has 
some  confession  to  make  that  may  relieve  his  mind,  and 
may  be  requisite  for  you  to  hear. 

Bar.  Well,  bring  him  in — and  do  you  wait  in  the 
adjoining  room  till  our  conference  is  over.  I  must 
then,  sir,  have  a  conference  with  you. 

[Takes  a  chair  and  sits,  Lr 

Anh.  I  shall  obey  your  commands. 

[He  goes  to  the  door,  l.,  and  re-enters  with  Frederick 
Anhalt  then  retires  at  the  same  door 
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Bar.  (r.)  [ Haughtily  to  Frederick .]  I  know,  young 
man,  you  plead  your  mother’s  wants  in  excuse  for  an 
act  of  desperatiou  :  but,  powerful  as  this  plea  might  be 
in  palliation  of  a  fault,  it  cannot  extenuate  a  crime  like 
yours. 

Fre.  (l.  c.)  I  have  a  plea  for  my  conduct  even  more 
powerful  than  a  mother’s  wants. 

Bar.  What’s  that  ? 

Fre.  My  father’s  cruelty. 

Bar.  You  have  a  father,  then? 

Fre.  I  have,  and  a  rich  one — Nay,  one  that’s  re¬ 
puted  virtuous  and  honourable.  A  great  man,  possess¬ 
ing  estates  and  patronage  in  abundance ;  much  esteemed 
at  court,  and  beloved  by  his  tenants;  kind,  benevolent, 
honest,  generous — 

Bar.  And  with  all  those  great  qualities  abandons 
you  ? 

Fre.  He  does,  with  all  the  qualities  I  mention. 

Bar.  Your  father  may  do  right ;  a  dissipated,  des¬ 
perate  youth,  whom  kindness  cannot  draw  from  vicious 
habits,  severity  may. 

Fre.  You  are  mistaken— My  father  does  not  discard 
me  for  my  vices — He  does  not  know  me — has  never 
seen  me — He  abondoned  me,  even  before  I  was  born. 

Bar.  What  do  you  say  ? 

Fre.  The  tears  of  my  mother  are  all  that  I  inherit 
from  my  lather.  Never  has  he  protected  or  supported 
me — never  protected  her. 

Bar .  Why  don’t  you  apply  to  his  relations? 

Fre.  They  disown  me,  too;  I  am,  they  say,  related 
to  no  one. — All  the  world  disclaim  me,  except  my 
mother— and  there  again  I  have  to  thank  my  father. 

Bar.  How  so  ? 

Fre.  Because  I  am  an  illegitimate  son.  My  seduced 
mother  has  brought  me  up  in  patient  misery.  ‘  Industry 
enabled  her  to  give  me  an  education ;  but  the  days  of 
my  youth  commenced  with  hardships,  sorrow,  and  dan¬ 
ger.  My  companions  lived  happy  around  me,  and  had 
a  pleasing  prospect  in  their  view,  while  bread  and 
water  only  were  my  food,  and  no  hopes  joined  to  sweeten 
it.  But  my  father  felt  not  that ! 

Bar.  [To  himself.]  He  touches  my  heart. 

Fre.  After  five  years’  absence  from  my  mother,  I  re¬ 
turned  this  very  day,  and  found  her  dying  in  the  streets 
for  want— not  even  a  hut  to  shelter  her,  or  a  pallet  of 
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straw — But  my  father  feels  not  that !  [ Sarcastically .]  He 
lives  in  a  palace,  sleeps  on  the  softest  down,  enjoys  all 
the  luxuries  of  the  great;  and,  when  he  dies,  a  fune¬ 
ral  sermon  will  praise  his  great  benevolence,  his  Christian 
charities. 

Bar.  [Greatly  agitated.]  What  is  your  father’s  name? 

[He  rises. 

Fre.  He  took  advantage  of  an  innocent  young  woman, 
gained  her  affection  by  flattery  and  false  promises  ;  gave 
life  to  an  unfortunate  being, — who  was  on  the  point  of 
murdering  his  father. 

Bar.  [ Shuddering .]  Who  is  he  ? 

Fre.  [With  vehemence.']  Baron  Wildenhaim  ! 

[The  baron’s  emotion  expresses  his  sense  of  amazement , 

guilt ,  shame ,  and  horror. 

Fre.  In  this  house  did  you  rob  my  mother  of  her  ho¬ 
nour  ;  and  in  this  house  I  am  a  sacrifice  for  the  crime. 
I  am  your  prisoner — I  will  not  be  free — I  am  a  robber — 
I  give  myself  up.  You  shall  deliver  me  into  the  hands 
of  justice.  You  shall  accompany  me  to  the  spot  of  public 
execution.  You  shall  hear  in  vain  the  chaplain’s  conso¬ 
lation  and  injunctions.  You  shall  find  how  I,  in  des¬ 
pair,  will,  to  the  last  moment,  call  for  retribution  on  my 
father. 

Bar.  Stop  !  Be  pacified - 

Fre.  And  when  you  turn  your  head  from  my  extended 
corse,  you  will  behold  my  weeping  mother. — Need  I  paint 
how  her  eyes  will  greet  you  ? 


Bar.  Desist — barbarian,  savage,  stop  ! 


r\ 


[Falls  into  a  chair ,  A.  c. 

Enter  Anhalt,  alarmed ,  l. 

Anh.  What  do  I  hear?  What  is  this? — Young  man, I 
hope  you  have  not  made  a  second  attempt  ? 

Fre.  [Crosses  to  l.]  Yes ;  1  have  done  what  it  was 
your  place  to  do.  I  have  made  a  sinner  tremble. 

[Points  to  the  baron,  and  exit ,  l. 
Anh.  What  can  this  mean  ? — 1  do  not  comprehend — 
Bar.  He  is  my  son  ! — He  is  my  son  ! — Go,  Anhalt ; — 
advise  me — help  me — Go  to  the  poor  woman  his  mother 
— He  can  show  you  the  way — make  haste — speed  to 

protect  her - 

Anh.  But  what  am  I  to - 

Bar.  Go — Your  heart  will  tell  you  how  to  act. 

[Exit  Anhalt,  l. 
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[ACT  V. 

[Bur.  Distractedly .]  Who  am  I  ?  What  am  I  ? — Mad — 
raving — no — I  have  a  son — a  son  !  The  bravest — I  will 
— I  must—  oh  !  [  With  tenderness.]  Why  have  I  not  em¬ 
braced  him  yet?  [Increasing  his  voice.']  why  not  pressed 
him  lo  my  heart?  Ah  !  see — [Looking  after  him.] — He 
Hies  from  the  castle — Who’s  there  ?  Where  are  my  at 
tend  ants  ? 

Enter  two  Seri  ants,  L. 

Follow  him — bring  the  prisoner  back. — But  observe  my 
command — treat  him  with  respect — treat  him  as  my  son 
— and  your  master.  [Exeunt ,  r. 

END  OF  ACT  IV. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I. — Inside  of  the  Cottage. 

Agatha,  c.,  Cottager,  l.,  and  Ms  Wife,  r.,  discovered. 

Aga.  Pray  look  and  see  if  he’s  coming. 

Cot.  It  is  of  no  use.  I  have  been  in  the  road  ;  have 
looked  up  and  down  ;  but  neither  see  nor  hear  any  thing 
of  him. 

Wife.  Have  a  little  patience. 

Aga.  I  wish  you  would  step  out  once  more — I  think 
he  cannot  be  far  off. 

Co*.  I  will ;  I  will  go.  [Exif,  l. 

Wife.  If  your  son  knew  w  hat  heaven  had  sent  you, 
he  would  be  here  very  soon. 

Aga.  I  feel  so  anxious — 

Wife.  But  why  ?  I  should  think  a  purse  of  gold,  such 
as  you  have  received,  would  make  any  body  easy. 

Aga.  Where  can  he  be  so  long  ?  He  has  been  gone 
four  hours.  Some  ill  must  have  befallen  him. 

Wife.  It  is  still  broad  daylight — don’t  think  of  any 
danger. — This  evening  we  must  all  be  merry.  I’ll  pre¬ 
pare  the  supper.  What  a  good  gentleman  our  Baron 
must  be  1  I  am  sorry  I  ever  spoke  a  word  against  him. 

Aga.  How  did  he  know  I  was  here  ? 

Wife.  Heaven  only  can  tell.  The  servant  that  brought 
the  money  was  very  secret. 

Aga.  [To  herself.]  I  am  astonished  !  I  wonder  !  Oh  ! 
surely  he  has  been  informed — Why  else  should  he 
have  sent  so  much  money  ? 
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Re-enter  Cottager,  l. 

Aga.  W ell !  not  yet ! 

Cot.  I  might  look  till  I  am  blind  for  him — but  I  saw 
our  new  rector  coming  along  the  road  ;  he  calls  in  some¬ 
times.  May  be,  he  will  this  evening. 

Wife.  He  is  a  very  good  gentleman ;  pays  great  at¬ 
tention  to  his  parishioners  ;  and  where  he  can  assist  the 
poor  he  is  always  ready. 

Enter  Mr.  Anhalt,  l. 

Anh.  Good  evening,  friends. 

Cot.  Thank  you,  reverend  sir. 

[  They  both  run  to  fetch  a  chair. 
Anh.  I  thank  you,  good  people — I  see  you  have  a 
stranger  here. 

Cot.  Yes,  your  reverence;  it  is  a  poor  sick  woman 
whom  I  took  in  doors. 

Aga.  You  will  be  rewarded  for  it.  [To  Agatha .]  May 
I  beg  leave  to  ask  your  name  ? 

Aga.  Ah  !  If  we  were  alone - 

Anh.  Good  neighbours,  will  you  leave  us  alone  for 
a  few  minutes  ?  I  have  something  to  say  to  this  poor 
woman. 

Cot.  Wife,  do  you  hear  ?  Come  along  with  me. 

[Exeunt  Cottager  and  his  wife ,  r.  r>. 
Anh.  (l.c.)  Now - 

Aga.  (r.  c.)  Before  I  tell  you  who  I  am,  what  T  am, 
and  what  I  was — I  must  beg  t.o  ask — are  you  of  this 
country  ? 

Anh.  No  ;  I  was  born  in  Alsace. 

Aga.  Did  you  know  the  late  rector  personally,  whom 
you  have  succeeded  ? 

Anh.  No. 

Aga.  Then  you  are  not  acquainted  with  my  narrative 
Anh.  Should  I  find  you  to  be  the  person  whom  I  have 
long  been  in  search  of,  your  history  is  not  altogether  un¬ 
known  to  me. 

Aga.  “  That  you  have  been  in  search  of!”  Who  gave 
you  such  a  commission  1 

Anil.  A  man,  who,  if  it  so  prove,  is  much  concerned 
for  your  misfortunes. 

Aga.  How  ?  Oh,  sir  !  tell  me  quickly — Whom  do  you 
think  to  find  in  me  ? 

Anh.  Agatha  Friburg. 

Aga.  Yes,  I  am  that  unfortunate  woman  ;  and  the  man 
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who  pretends  to  take  concern  in  my  misfortunes  is - 

Baron  Wildenhaim - lie  who  betrayed  me,  abandoned 

me  and  my  child,  and  killed  my  parents.  He  would  now 
repair  our  sufferings  with  this  purse  of  gold.  [ Takes  out 
the  purse.]  Whatever  may  be  your  errand,  sir,  whether 
to  humble  or  to  protect  me,  it  is  alike  indifferent.  I 
therefore  request  you  to  take  this  money  to  him  who 
sent  it.  Tell  him,  my  honour  has  never  been  saleable. 
'Jell  him,  destitute  as  I  am,  even  indigence  will  not 
tempt  me  to  accept  charity  from  my  seducer.  He  des¬ 
pised  my  heart — 1  despise  his  gold.  He  has  trampled 
on  me — [Crosses  to  L.]— I  trample  on  his  representative. 

[ Throws  the  purse  on  the  ground . 

Anh.  Be  patient— I  give  you  my  word,  that  when  the 
baron  sent  this  present  to  an  unfortunate  woman,  for 
whom  her  son  had  supplicated,  he  did  not  know  that 
woman  was  Agatha. 

Aga.  (l.)  My  son  !  what  of  my  son  ? 

Anh.  (l.)  Do  not  be  alarmed— The  baron  met  with  an 
affectionate  son,  who  begged  for  his  sick  mother,  and  it 
affected  him. 

Aga.  Begged  of  the  baron  !  of  his  father  ! 

Anh.  Yes  ;  but  they  did  not  know  each  other  ;  and 
the  mother  received  the  present  on  the  son’s  account. 

Aga.  Did  not  know  each  other  ?  Where  is  my  son? 

Anh.  At  the  castle. 

Aga.  And  still  unknown  ? 

Anh.  Now  he  is  known — an  explanation  has  taken 
place  ;  and  I  am  sent  here  by  the  baron,  not  to  a  stran¬ 
ger,  but  to  Agatha  Friburg — not  with  gold  !  His  com¬ 
mission  was — “  do  what  your  heart  directs  you.” 

Aga.  How  is  my  Frederick  ?  How  did  the  Baron  re¬ 
ceive  him  ? 

Anh.  I  left  the  castle  just  in  the  moment  the  discovery 
was  made.  By  this  time  your  son  is,  perhaps,  in  the 
arms  of  his  father. 

Aga.  Oh !  is  it  possible,  that  a  man,  who  has  been 
twenty  years  deaf  to  the  voice  of  nature,  should  change 
so  suddenly  ? 

Anh.  I  do  not  mean  to  justify  the  baron  ;  but — he  has 
loved  you — and  fear  of  his  noble  kindred  alone  caused 
his  breach  of  faith  to  you. 

Aga.  But  to  desert  me  wholly,  and  wed  another - 

Anh.  War  called  him  away  :  wounded  in  the  field,  he 
was  taken  to  the  adjacent  seat  of  a  nobleman,  whose 
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only  daughter,  by  anxious  attention  to  his  recovery,  won 
his  gratitude  ,  and,  influenced  by  the  will  of  his 
worldly  friends,  he  married.  But  no  sooner  was  I  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  family,  and  admitted  to  his  confidence, 
than  he  related  to  me  your  story  ;  and  at  times  would 
exclaim  in  anguish,— “  The  proud  imperious  baroness 
avenges  the  wrongs  of  my  deserted  Agatha.’  Again, 
when  he  presented  me  this  living,  and  I  left  France  to 
take  possession  of  it,  his  last  words,  before  we  parted, 

were _ o  The  moment  you  arrive  at  VV  ildenhaim,  make 

all  inquiries  to  find  out  my  poor  Agatha.  Fvery  letter 

I  afterwards  received  from  him  contained,  a  Stifle 
still,  no  tidings  of  my  Agatha.”  And  fate  ordained  it 
should  be  so  till  this  fortuuate  day. 

Aga.  What  you  have  said  has  made  my  heart  over¬ 
flow. — Where  will  this  end  ? 

Anh.  I  know  not  yet  the  baron’s  intentions  ;  but  your 
sufferings  demand  immediate  remedy  ;  and  one  way 
only  is  left,— come  with  me  to  the  castle.  Do  not  start 
—you  shall  be  concealed  in  my  apartments  till  you  are 
called  for. 

Aga.  I  go  to  the  baron’s ! — No. 

[ Crosses  to  front  of  stage,  r. 

Anh.  Go,  for  the  sake  of  your  son,— reflect,  that  his 
fortunes  may  depend  upon  your  presence. 

Aga.  And  he  is  the  only  branch  on  which  my  hope 
still  blossoms  ;  the  rest  are  withered.  I  will  forget  my 
wrongs  as  a  woman,  it  the  baron  will  atone  to  the  mo  ^ 
ther— he  shall  have  the  woman’s  pardon  if  he  will  merit  ” 
the  mother’s  thanks.  [After  a  struggle.]  I  will  ^o  to  M 
the  castle— for  the  sake  of  my  Frederick,  go  even  to  his 
father.  But  where  are  my  good  host  and  hostess, \ 
that  I  may  take  leave,  and  thank  them  for  their  kifid- 

II  CSS  ? 

Anh.  [ Taking  up  the  purse  which  Agatha  had  thrown 
down.)  Here,  good  friend  !  Good  woman  !  \ 

[Crosses  towards  the  cottage ,  r.  s.  e. 

Enter  the  Cottager  and  liis  Wife,  u. 

Wife.  Yes,  yes,  here  am  I. 

Anh  Good  people,  I  will  take  your  guest  with  me. 
You  have  acted  an  honest  part,  and  therefore  receive 

this  reward  for  your  trouble. 

[ He  offers  the  purse  to  the  Cottager ,  who  puts  it  by,  and 

turns  away. 
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Anh.  [To  the  Wife.]  Do  you  take  it. 

Wife.  I  always  obey  my  pastor.  [ Taking  it. 

Aga.  [ Goes  up  towards  r.  s.  e,]  Good  bye.  [ Shaking 
hands  with  the  Cottagers.]  For  your  hospitality  to  me, 
may  ye  enjoy  continued  happiness  ! 

Cot.  Fare  you  well — fare  you  well. 

Wife.  If  you  find  friends  and  get  health,  we  won’t 
trouble  you  to  call  on  us  again  ;  but  if  you  should  fall 
sick,  or  be  in  poverty,  we  shall  take  it  very  hard  if  we 
don’t  see  you. 

[Exeunt  Agatha  and  Anhalt,  l..  Cottager  and  his 
Wife,  r.  s.  k. 

SCENE  II. — A  Room  in  the  Castle. 

Baron  sitting  upon  a  sofa,  r. — Frederick  standing  at  the 

l.  near  him ,  with  one  hand  pressed  between  his — the 

Baron  rises. 

Bar.  Been  in  battle  too  ! — I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  You 
have  known  hard  services,  but  now  they  are  over,  and 
joy  and  happiness  will  succeed.  The  reproach  of  your 
birth  shall  be  removed,  for  I  will  acknowledge  you  my 
son  and  heir  to  my  estate. 

Fre.  (l.)  And  my  mother — 

Bar.  (c.)  She  shall  live  in  peace  and  affluence.  Do 
you  think  I  would  leave  your  mother  unprovided,  un¬ 
protected  ?  No  !  About  a  mile  from  this  castle  I  have 
an  estate  called  VVeldendorf— there  she  shall  live,  and 
call  her  own  whatever  it  produces.  There  she  shall 
reign,  and  be  sole  mistress  of  the  little  paradise.  There 
her  past  sufferings  shall  be  changed  to  peace  and  tran¬ 
quillity.  On  a  summer’s  morning  we,  my  son,  will  ride 
to  visit  her;  pass  a  day,  a  week,  with  her;  and  in  this 
social  intercourse  time  will  glide  pleasantly. 

Fre.  And  pray,  my  lord,  under  what  name  is  my  mo¬ 
ther  to  live,  then  ? 

Bar.  [Confused.]  How? 

Fre.  In  what  capacity  ?  As  your  domestic — -or  as — 

Bar.  That  we  will  settle  afterwards. 

F/e.  Mill  you  allow  me,  sir,  to  leave  the  room  a  lit¬ 
tle  while,  that  you  may  have  leisure  to  consider  now  ? 

Bar.  I  do  not  know  how  to  explain  myself  in 
respect  to  your  mother,  more  than  I  have  done  already. 

Fre.  My  fate,  whatever  it  may  be,  shall  never  part 
me  from  her.  This  is  my  firm  resolution,  upon  which  I 
call  heaven  to  witness.  My  lord,  it  must  be  Frederick 
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of  Wildenhaim,  and  Agatha  of  Wildenhaim  ;  or  Agatha 
Friburg  and  Frederick  Friburg.  [Exit,  L. 

Bar.  (l.  c.)  Young  man  !  Frederick!  [Calling  after 
him -3  Hasty  indeed  !  would  make  conditions  with  his 
father.  No,  no,  that  must  not  be.  I  just  now  thought 
how  well  I  had  arranged  my  plans— had  relieved  my 
heart  of  every  burden,  when,  a  second  time,  he  throws 
a  mountain  upon  it.  Stop,  friend  conscience,  why  do 
you  take  his  part?  For  twenty  years  thus  you  have 
used  me,  and  been  my  torture. 

Enter  Mr.  Anhalt,  r. 

Ah!  Anhalt,  I  am  glau  you  are  come.  My  conscience 

and  myself  are  at  variance. 

Anh.  (r.  c.)  Your  conscience  is  in  the  right. 

Bar.  (c.)  You  don’t  know  yet  what  the  quarrel  is. 
Anh.  Conscience  is  always  right— because  it  never 
speaks  unless  it  is  so. 

Bar.  Ay,  a  man  of  your  order  can  more  easily  attend 
to  its  whispers,  than  an  old  warrior.  The  sound  of 
cannon  has  made  him  hard  of  hearing.  1  have  found 
my  son  again,  Mr.  Anhalt,  a  fine  brave  young  man— I 
mean  to  make  him  my  heir ;  am  I  in  the  right? 

Anh.  Perfectly.  . 

Bar  And  his  mother  shall  live  in  happiness;  my 
estate  W  eldendorf,  shall  be  her’s— I’ll  give  it  to  her, 
and  she  shall  make  it  her  residence.  Don’t  I  do  right? 

Eiar.  [Surprised.]  No!  What  else  should  I  do? 

Anh.  [Forcibly.]  Marry  her. 

Bar.  [Starting,  j  I  marry  her  ! 

Anh  Baron  Wildenhaim  is  a  man  who  will  not  act 
inconsistently  ;  as  this  is  my  opinion,  I  expect  your 

reasons  if  you  do  not. 

Bar  Would  you  have  me  marry  a  beggar  ? 

Anh  [After  a  pause.]  Is  that  your  only  objection  ? 

Bar'  [Confused.]  I  have  more— many  more. 

Anh.  May  I  beg  to  know  them  likewise  ? 

Bar.  My  birth. 

Anh.  Go  on. 

Bar.  My  relations  will  despise  me. 

Anh.  Go  on. 

Bar  [In  anger.]  ’Sdeath !  are  not  these  reasons 

enough  ?— 1  know  no  other.  .  . 

'  now,  then,  it  is  my  turn  to  state  mine  for  the  ad¬ 

vice  I  have  &iven  you.  But  first  I  presume  to  ask  a  few 
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questions.  Did  Agatha,  by  artful  insinuation,  gain 
your  affection  ?  or  did  she  give  you  cause  to  suppose  her 
inconstant  ? 

Bar.  Neither  ;  but  for  me  she  was  always  virtuous 
and  good. 

Anh.  Did  it  cost  you  trouble  and  earnest  entreaty  to 
make  her  otherwise  ? 

Bar.  [ Angrily .]  Yes. 

Anh.  You  pledged  your  honour? 

Bar.  [Confused,.]  Yes. 

Anh.  Called  God  to  witness  ? 

Bar.  [ More  confused .]  Yes. 

Anh.  The  witness  you  called  at  that  time  was  the 
Being  who  sees  you  now.  What  you  gave  in  pledge 
was  your  honour,  which  you  must  redeem.  Therefore, 
thank  heaven  that  it  is  in  your  power  to  redeem  it.  By 
marrying  Agatha,  the  ransom’s  made  :  and  she  brings  a 
dower  greater  than  any  princess  can  bestow — peace  to 
your  conscience.  If  you  then  esteem  the  value  of  this 
portion,  you  will  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  exclaim, — 
Friends,  wish  me  joy,  I  will  marry  Agatha. 

[Baron,  in  great  agitation,  walks  backward  and  forward, 
from  n.  to  l.,  then  takes  Anhalt  by  the  hand. 

Bar.  “Friend,  wish  me  joy,  I  will  mari'y  Agatha.” 

'  Anh.  I  do  wish  you  joy. 

Bar.  Where  is  she  ? 

Anh.  In  the  castle — in  my  apartments  here — I  con¬ 
ducted  her  through  the  garden  to  avoid  curiosity. 

Bar.  Well,  then,  this  is  the  wedding-day.  This  very 
evening  you  shall  give  us  your  blessing. 

Anh.  Not  so  soon,  not  so  private.  The  whole  village 
was  witness  of  Agatha’s  shame — the  whole  village  must 
be  witness  of  Agatha’s  re-established  honour.  Do  you 
consent  to  this  ? 

Bar.  I  do. 

Anh.  Now  the  quarrel  is  decided.  Now  is  your  con¬ 
science  quiet  ? 

Bar.  As  quiet  as  an  infant’s.  I  only  wish  the  first 
interview  was  over. 

Anh.  Compose  yourself.  Agatha’s  heart  is  to  be 
vour  judge. 

Enter  Amelia,  r. 


Bar.  (c.)  Amelia,  you  have  a  brother. 

Ame»  I  have  just  heard  so,  my  lord ;  and  rejoice  to 
find  the  news  confirmed  by  you. 
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Bar.  I  know,  my  dear  Amelia,  I  cau  repay  you  for 
the  loss  of  Count  Cassel ;  but  what  return  can  I  make 
to  you  for  the  loss  of  half  your  fortune? 

Arne.  My  brother’s  love  will  be  ample  recompense. 
Bar.  I  will  reward  you  better.  Mr.  Anhalt,  the  bat¬ 
tle  I  have  just  fought,  I  owe  to  myself:  the  victory  T 
gained,  I  owe  to  you.  A  man  of  your  principles,  at 
once  a  teacher  and  an  example  of  virtue,  exalts  his  rank 
in  life  to  a  level  with  the  noblest  family — and  I  shall  be 
proud  to  receive  you  as  my  son. 

Anli.  (l.)  [ Falling  on  his  knees,  and  taking  the  Baron's 
hand.]  My  lord,  you  overwhelm  me  with  confusion,  as 
well  as  with  joy. 

Bar.  My  obligations  to  you  are  infinite — Amelia  shall 
pay  the  debt.  [Gives  her  to  him. 

Ame.  Oh,  my  dear  father!  [ Embracing  the  Baron .j 
what  blessings  have  you  bestowed  on  me  in  one  day ! 
[To  Anhalt  ]  I  will  be  your  scholar  still,  and  use  more 
diligence  than  ever  to  please  my  master. 

Anh.  His  present  happiness  admits  of  no  addition. 
Bar.  Nor  does  mine — And  there  is  yet  another  task 
to  perform,  that  will  require  more  fortitude,  more 
courage,  than  this  has  done  !  A  trial  that — [Bursts  into 
tears  ]  I  cannot  prevent  them — Let  me — let  me — A  feyv 
minutes  will  bring  me  to  myself.  Where  is  Agatha?  ' 
[Crosses  to  l.,  Amelia  goes  to  back  of  stage  at  r.  of  d.  rir. 
Anh.  I  will  go  and  fetch  her. 

[Exit  Anhalt,  through  D.  F. 
Bar.  Stop  !  Let  me  first  recover  a  little.  [Walks  up 
and  down,  sighing  bitterly — looks  at  the  door  through  which 
Anhalt  left  the  room.]  That  door  she  will  come  from — * 
that  was  once  the  dressing-room  of  my  mother — from 
that  door  I  have  seen  her  come  many  times — have  been 
delighted  with  her  lovely  smiles— how  shall  I  now  be¬ 
hold  her  altered  looks  !  Frederick  must  be  my  mediator. 
Where  is  he  ?— Where  is  my  son?  Now  I  am  ready— 
my  heart  is  prepared  to  receive  her.  Haste  !  haste ! 
bring  her  in. 

[lie  looks  steadfastly  at  the  door  in  f.— Anhalt  leads  in 
AGAth a — the  Baron  runs  and  clasps  her  in  his  arms — 
supported  by  him,  she  sinks  on  a  chair  which  Amelia 
places  in  the  middle  of  the  stage— The  Baron  kneels  by 
her  side,  R.,  holding  her  hand. 

Bar.  Agatha.  Agatha,  do  you  know  this  voice? 
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Aga.  Wildenhaim. 

Bar.  Can  you  forgive  me  ? 
Aga.  Forgive  you ! 


[Embracing  him, 


Enter  Frederick,  l. 


Fre.  [As  he  enters]  I  hear  the  voice  of  my  mother  ! — 
Ha  !  mother  !  father  ! 

[Frederick  throws  himself  on  his  knees  by  the  side  of 
his  mother ,  L. — She  clasps  him  in  her  arms. — Amelia 
goes  to  the  side  of  her  father ,  attentively  viewing 
Agatha — Anhalt  stands  on  the  side  of  Frederick ,  with 
his  hands  gratefully  raised  to  heaven. — The  curtain 
slowly  drops. 


DISPOSITION  OF  THE  CHARACTERS  AT  THE 
FALL  OF  THE  CURTAIN. 

Amelia.  Baron.  Agatha.  Frederick.  Anhalt 
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Mr.  Bonner,  from  a  Drawing  taken  in  the  Theatre  by  Mr.  11.  Cruikshank. 


LIST  QF  THE  PLAYS  ALREADY  PUBLISHED, 

Price  6d.  each,  a  few  very  expensive  Copyrights  Is.  each. 
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VOL.  I. 

Romeo  and  Juliet 
She  Stoops  to  Con 
(pier 
Macbeth 
I'iaarro. 

Richard  HI. 
Douglas 

7  SuspiciousHusband 

VOL.  II. 

8  Othello 

9  I  he  Duenna 

10  'l  lie  Rivals 

11  R  ue’s  Stratagem 

13  C.TUf-eline 

f3  Venice  Preserved 

14  The  'Vest  Indian 

VOL.  HI. 

15  M  uch  Ad.,  about 

Nothing 

16  T  he  Hypocrite 

17  As  Y'ou  Like  it 

18  Provoked  Husband 

19  Tne  Beggar’s  Opera 

20  W  ay  to  Keepjllim 

21  V  ;  Padlock 
vu  L.  I  V. 

hui«  John 
i  ury  I  V.  Part  I 

.  e  'Vender 

I  i„mlet 

i  ip  to  Scarborough 
1  lie  Road  to  Ruin 
i  he  Gamester 
VOL.  V. 

1  he  Winter’s  Tale 
Man  of  the  World 
I  he  Inconstant 
Love  in  a  Village 

13  Jane  Shore 

14  Kiug  Henry  VIII. 

15  Julius  Caesar. 

VOL.  VI. 

6  Merchant  of  Venice 

7  Merry  Wives 

Windsor 


22 

2.3 

24 

25 

I 

19 

Jo 

!1 

Vi 


38  Virg 


is. 


0tl71 

P* 


f  ireipitis, 

39  Caids  Gracjchus 

40  All  in  the  Wrong 

41  King  Lear 

42  Cato 

VOL:  VII.’ 

43  New  v&y  to  pay 

Old  Debts 

44 Measure  for  measure 

45  The  Jealous  Wife 

46  I  he  Tempest 

47  Clandestine  Mar¬ 

riage 

48  Coriolanus 

49  Every  One  has  his 
fault 

VOL.  VIII. 

50  The  Alcaid 

51  The  Busy  Body 

52  Tale  of  Mystery 

53  Know  your  Own 
Mind 

54  Mayor  of  Garratt 

55  A  woman  never  vext 

56  TheMaidof  tbeMill 

VpL.  IX.. 

57  Barber  ot  Seville, 

58  Isabella 

59  Charles  the  Second 

60  The  Fair  Penitent 

61  George  Barnwell 

62  The  Fall  of  Algiers 

63  Der  Freiscbutz 
VOL.  X. 

64  The  Fatal  Dowry 

65  Shepherd  <Sf  Der¬ 
went  Vale 

66  Father  and  Son 

67  W  ives  as  they  were 

68  Lofty  Projects 

69  Every  Akin  in  his 
Humour 

70  Two  Galley  Slaves 
VOL.  XI 

Brutus,  Is. 

Ali  Pacha 


"3  Twelfth  Night 

74  Henry  the  Fifth  1 

75  Love'in  humble  life 

76  Child  of  N  ature 

77  The  Sleep  Walker 

VOL.  XII. 

78  Orestes  in  Argos 

79  Hide  and  Seek" 

80  Tribulation 

81  The  Rival  Valets 

82  Roses  and  Thorns 

83  Midas 

84  Rule  a  Wife  ana 
.  have  a  Wife 

VOL.  XIII. 

85  A  Bold  stroke  for 
a  Wife. 

86  Good-natured  Man 

87  Gberon 

88  Lord  of  the  Alanor 

89  The  Honey-Moon 

90  Doctor  Bolus 

91  High  Life  below 
stairs 

VOL.  XIV. 

92  Disagreeable  Sur¬ 
prise 

93  rHhe  Stranger 

94  Yillage  Lawyer 

95  School  for  Scandal 

96  l  he  Spoiled  Child 

97  Animal  Magnetism 
96  Wheel  of  Fortune 

VOL.  XV. 

99  l’he  Critic 

100  Deal  and  Dumb 

101  The  Castle  Spectre 

102  The  Revenge 

103  Midnight  Ilnur 

104  Speed  thePlough,  Is 

105  K  osina 
VOL.  XVI. 

106  Monsieur  Tonson 

107  Comedy  of  Errors 

108  The  Spectre  Bride¬ 
groom 


109  A  Cure  for  the 
Heart-ache,  Is.  | 

110  Amateurs  f  actors 

Ell  I  nkle  and  Y  hi  Ho 

112  education 
V.OL.  XVI 1. 

113  Children  m  live 
Wood 

114  Rendezvous 
fl5  Barbarossa 

116  Gambler's  Fate 

117  Giovanni  in London 

118  School  of  Reform  Is 

119  Lovers’  Vows 
VOL,  Will. 

120  Highland  Reel 

121  Two  Gentlemen  ot 
Verona 

122  Taming  the  Shrew 

123  Secrets  worthKnow- 

ing,  Is. 

124  Weathercock 

125  Somnambulist 

126  All’s  well  that  ends 
well 

VOL.  XIX. 

127  Artaxerxes 

128  The  Serf.  Is. 

129  The  Lancers 

130  Love  for  Love 
13lTheAlei  chant’s  Wed¬ 
ding,  Is 

132  Race  foi  a  Dinner 

133  Raising  the  \V  ind 

VOL.  XX. 

134  Siege  ot  Belgrade 

135  Who  wants  a  Gui¬ 
nea,  Is. 

136  Poor  Soldier 

137  MidsununerNight’s 

Dream 

138  The  Way  to  get  Mar¬ 

ried,  Is 

139  Turnpike  Gate 

140  Paul  aud  Virginia 

,  Turn  over 


CUMBERLAND'S  ACTING  PLAYS,  CONTINUED. 


VOL.  XXL 

14 1  The  Cabinet,  Is. 

142  Youthful  Queen 

143  Green-eyed  monster 

144  Country  Girl 

145  Irish  Tutor 

146  Beaux’  Stratagem 

147  T  he  Will,  Is. 

vol.  xxn. 

148  The  Irishman  in  London 

149  Recruiting  Officer 
lot)  The  Slave,  Is. 

151  The  Devil’s  Elixir 

152  “  Master’s  l(  ivai” 

153  The  Duel 

154  William  Tell,  Is. 

VOL.  XX111. 

155  Tom  T  humb 

156  Happiest  Dav  of  my  Life 

157  Fatality 

158  Laugh  when  you  can,  Is. 

159  William  Thompson 

160  Illustrious  Stranger 

161  soldier’s  Daughter 

162  The  Waterman 

163  Town  and  Country 

VOL.  XX IV. 

164  No  Song  no  Supoer 

165  Lock  and  Key 

166  Snakes  in  the  Grass 

167  Love,  La w  &  Physic 

168  Kienzi,  Is. 

169  Clari 

170  The  Brigand 

171  Riches,  Is. 

172  The  Citizen 

VOL.  XXV. 

173  Grecian  Daughter 

174  Charles  the  XI 1,  Is. 

175  Teddy  the  l  iter 

176  Popping  the  Question 

177  I'he  Maid  of  Judah,  Is.' 

178  X.  V.  Z. 

179  Oroonoko 

180  Honest  Thieves 

181  The  Blind  Boy 

VOL.  XXVI. 

182  Notoriety,  Is 

183  Matrimony 

184  A  Husband  at  Sight 

185  first  of  A  pril 

186  John  of  Paris 

187  The  Miller  and  his  Men,  Is. 

188  Prisoner  at  Large 

189  l'imon  of  Athens 

190  The  Prize 

VOL  XXVIl. 

191  Henry  IV.  Part  II. 

192  Forty  Thieves 

193  My  Grandmother 


194  The  Vampire 

195  The  Farmer 

196  Ella  Rosenberg 

197  1  he  Two  f  riends 
J08  Valentine  and  Orson 

199  Folly  as  it  flies 

VOL.  XXVIII. 

200  The  Robber’s  Wife 

201  The  Magpie, or  the  Maid  1 

202  Shakspeare’s  Early  Days 

203  Pomt  of  Honour 

204  High  Ways  and  By  Ways 

205  The  Ice  Witch 

206  St.  Patrick’s  Day_ 

207  The  Blind  Bargain 

208  Robinson  Crusoe 

VoL.  XXIX. 

209  The  Maid  of  Honour 

210  Sleeping  Draught, 

211  Timour  the  Tartar 

212  Modern  Antiques 

213  King  Richard  II. 

214  Mrs.  Wiggins 

215  Comfortable  Lodgings 

216  The  Exile,  Is. 

217  Day  after  the  Wedding 

218  The  Adopted  Child 

VOL.  XXX 

219  The  Bride  of  Ludgate  ts. 

220  Tekeli 

221  Old  and  Young 

222  ThWiee  Hive 

223  Hartford  Bridge 

224  Two  Strings  to  your  Bow 

225  The  Haunted  Inn 

226  How  to  grow  Rich,  Is- 
C.'7  Fortune’s  Frolic 

228  The  Haunted  lower' 

VoL  XXXI. 

229  Killing  no  Murder 

230  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Pringle 

231  1  he  Antiquary  Is, 


[To  be  Continued.] 


CUMBERLAND’S 

Minor  Theatre. 

VOL.  I. 

1  The  Pilot 

2  H eart  of  M id-lothian 

3  Inchcape  Bell 

4  Mason  ot  Buda 

5  The  Scapegrace, 

6  Suil  D.,uv  the  coiner 

7  1  he  Earthquake 

8  “  My  Old  VV  oman" 

9  Massianello 

VOL.  It. 

10  Don  Giovanni 

11  Paul  Jones 

12  Luke  the  Labourer 

13  Crazy  Jane 

14  Flying  Dutchman 

15  Yes! ’ 

16  Forest  Oracle 

17  lvanhoe 

18  Floating  Beacon 

VOL.  111. 

19  Sylvana 

20  lorn  Bowling 

21  Innkeeper  ofAbheville 

22  Lady  of  the  Lake 

23  Billy  Taylor 

24  Two  Gregories 

25  Wandering  Boys 

26  Paris  and  London 

27  A  Day  after  the  Fair 

VOL.  IV. 

28  Humphrey  (.’linker 

29  Mischier-Makiug 

30  Joan  of  Arc 

31  The  Ruffian  Boy 

32  Fortunes  of  N  iget 

33  The  Wreck 

34  Every -body’s  Husha-nd 

35  Ihe  Banks  ot  the  Hudson-: 

36  Guy  F'aux 

\r  ( )  L  V 

37  The  Devil’s  Ducat 

38  Maze  pita 

39  Mutiny;  at  the  7$ ore 

40  Pedlar’s  Acre 

41  “  No  !!!’’ 

42  Peveril  of  the  Peak 

43  Thalaha 

44  Waverley 

45  Winning  a  Husband 

VOL  VI. 

46  Hofer.the  Tell  of  the  Type 

47  Paul  Clifford 

48  Damon  ami  Pythias 

49  The  Three  Hunchbacks 

50  Tower  of  N  esle 

51  “  Sworn  at  I  hghgate." 


*A  List  of  the  Portraits. 


Miss  Phillips 
Mr.  Young 
Miss  Chester 
Mr.  Macready 
Mrs.  Bunn 
Mrs.  West 
Miss  Smithson 
Mad.  Vestfis 


Miss  M.  Tree 
Mr.  Wallack 
Mr.  Kean 
Mr.  C.  Kemble 
Mr.  W.  Farren 
Miss  Vincent 
Mr.  Harley 
Mr.  Jones 


Mr.'Mathews 
Mr.  Kean.jun. 
Miss  Foote 
Miss  Paton* 
Miss  Love 
Mr.  T.  P.  Cooke 
Mr.  Braham 
Mr.  Power 


Mr.  Elliston  . 
Mr.  Fitzwilliam 
Mr.  J.  Reeve 
Mr.  Liston 
Miss  Graddon 
KJiss  F.  Kemble 
Mr.  Dow  ton 
Miss  E.  Tree  ' 


Mr.W.n.williat 
Mr.  O.  Smith 
Mr.  Keeley 
Mr.  Cooper 
Mr.  Webster 
Mr.  Ostmldiston 
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